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A Christmas Meditation . 
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i © Seminary) ’07, D.D. (Southern Methodist) ’18, D.D. (Ohio Wesleyan) 


: ’29, is Professor of Biblical Theology in and Associate Dean of the Candler 
| School of Theology and Chaplain of the University. 


| |i was a real baby. Not merely a god in a body, but a real, 
| J helpless baby. He could not turn himself over, nor feed him- 
self, nor change his clothes. He was dependent upon a humble 
Galilean mother to keep him alive. He was simply a baby. 
; The church has never really liked to believe that its Lord was a 
‘baby, in spite of the Christmas story. Early in its history the church 
| wrote apocryphal gospels whose chief purpose was to show that 
F even in infancy he was possessed of supernatural powers. One such 
story tells of a cave full of lions forming in a semicircle’ around 
| him, bowing their heads in reverence, and fawning upon him. 
| Another tells how an Egyptian wife took the infant Jesus in her 
|arms, and immediately he cured her domestic difficulties and re- 
“stored peace to her home. Men can worship supernatural power, 
‘but it is hard to worship a helpless baby. 
_ Similarly, the church has not liked to think of Jesus as a growing 
doy, the kind of boy who had to go to school to learn things, and 
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who played with other boys, and tore his clothes, and did not like 
to eat his spinach. 

The Gospels give us only one glimpse of the boyhood of Jesus, 
and that incident is closed with the statement that he was obedient 
to his parents because, supposedly, they knew better than he, and 
that he grew in wisdom because there was much that he did not 
know, and in favor with God because his character was being de- 
veloped. And yet, in spite of that picture of a normally growing 
boy, the one feature in the narrative which has most appealed to 
the church is that he called God his Father (as everybody in Pales- 
tine was then doing), because in this fact it was thought that 
profound theological meaning could be found. 


And, again, the church has shrunk from believing that Jesus was 
ever a real man. He had a man’s body, but pious souls have had 
trouble with the idea that he ever had a man’s experiences. Accord- 
ing to the records, there were things of which he was ignorant and 
which he had to learn by asking. There were things which surprised 
him because he was not expecting them. There were things that he 
could not do. He was tempted, which means that he entertained 
the possibility of sin. He prayed, which means that he felt himself 
inadequate and needed God’s help. In the face of death he “began 
to be greatly amazed, and sore troubled,” and prayed ‘“‘with strong 
crying and tears.” 

But in spite of this picture of normal human experiences, we have 
said as little as possible about all such natural limitations, and have 
placed the emphasis elsewhere. Soon Jesus became in the thinking 
of the church “very God of very God,” and “of one substance with 
the Father,” the second person in a Godhead infinitely removed 
from humanity. 

Historically Christianity has claimed that Jesus was fully human 
and fully divine, though it has had trouble harmonizing the two. 
It is just as truly heresy to deny the essential humanness of Jesus 
as to deny his divinity. But in fact people have liked to think them- 
selves orthodox Christians in proportion as they have asserted the 
divinity of their Lord and denied to him any real humanness. 

And yet the meaning of Christmas is just exactly this, that God 
could reveal himself in a really human life. He had revealed him- 
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self in creation, in the heavens which declare his glory and the 
firmament which showeth his handiwork. Jonathan Edwards used 
to thrill to the revelation of the power of God in a thunderstorm. 
And God had revealed himself in history. The entire Old Testament 
is a record of the purposes of God working themselves out in the 
affairs of men. But the Christian world believes that he has revealed 
himself supremely within the compass of a thoroughly human life. 
The God who has never been absent from history broke into history 
in a full and unique way in the experiences of the man Christ Jesus. 

The message of Christmas thus becomes a great affirmation about 
our human nature. It is sufficiently akin to God so that his heart and 
his mind can be revealed in it and through it. We have no teaching 
of God’s having revealed himself in bird or fish or beast, but God 
and man are so alike that he can express himself within the circle 
of our humanity. Phillips Brooks is credited with having coined the 
expression: the divinity of man and the humanity of God. 

We should miss the whole point if we should lose sight of the 
fact that Jesus was a human being like the rest of us. We are not 
interested in how God can reveal himself to the inhabitants of Mars 
or to the angels in heaven. But here, in the face of the man Christ 
Jesus, we think we have as much of God as can be grasped by 
us mortals. 

Around the manger on Christmas morning we silence our theo- 
logical quibblings, and join the praises of the angels and the shep- 
herds and the magi, as we feel with awe the mystery of the fact 
that unto us is born a Savior. 

But the church soon wanted to explain its faith. How was it 
possible for the fulness of the Godhead to dwell in this man? Many 
explanations were offered, and the explanations have provoked 
much more discussion and much less inspiration than the fact itself. 

The earliest explanation seems not to have gone back further 
than the baptism of Jesus. During that experience the Spirit of God 
entered him, and therefore mighty works began to show forth 
themselves in him. 

But the church was not satisfied with a divineness so brief and so 
extraneous. He was possessed of the divine nature from the begin- 
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ning, and so explanation was sought in his birth. The Holy Spirit 
entered him at his conception. 

But even this did not satisfy for long. Paul and John take long 
steps toward separating him from humanity by making him a divine 
being in heaven from the beginning of creation. 

The dispute will go on, for there is no final answer. Not until 
we know all about the nature of God and all about the nature of 
man can we hope to explain the relations which are possible between 
them, and that will never be on this earth. But the meaning of 
Christmas will not wait till then. Its poetry will continue to stir us, 
its symbolism will haunt us, and its religious meaning will challenge 
us with deeper insights into the nature of man and God. In one 
little human life heaven and earth could meet, and the infinite God 
could express himself through the ages in the baby of a village 
carpenter. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


In 1944 President Goodrich C. White completed his third decade 
of service for Emory. As an anniversary tribute the faculty and 
administrative staff commissioned the painting of his portrait, which 
was formally presented to the University on the evening of May 20, 
1944. The artist selected was Mr. Wilford S. Conrow, of New 
York City, who on the same visit to the campus painted the portrait 
of Dr. W. A. Smart, of the Candler School of Theology. The 
dimensions of the canvas are 40x52% inches. The subject is shown 
seated, wearing academic robes with the University of Chicago 
doctor’s hood. The symbolic background represents a rugged moun- 
tainside suggesting the steep path to learning, a monument of 
ancient knowledge obscurely seen bathed in golden light, and, on 
the extreme right, a high peak thrusting into the blue of the heavens. 
Academic black, the Emory University colors, gold and blue, and 
the University of Chicago maroon give a rich tonality to the paint- 
ing. The portrait hangs to the left of the circulation desk in the 
University Library. 
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Union or Disunion? 


By Kemp MALONE 


Kemp Malone, A.B. ’07, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’19, Litt.D. ’36, is Professor of 
English at The Johns Hopkins University. Although a philologist’s inter- 
nationalism might be thought to be purely linguistic, Professor Malone’s 
profound knowledge of the history of Europe, combined with travel and 
residence abroad, has made him keenly aware of the remote sources and 
broad scope of contemporary political trends. 


ODAY we of the west stand victorious the world over. Yester- 

day our German fellows at Munich, Dunkirk, and Vichy 
brought us to the brink of destruction. Tomorrow the same or 
another foe within our gates may bring us down for good. 

Internal strife has long been our lot. Never before have we 
waged war on such a scale, at such a cost, or with such deadly 
weapons, but for centuries we have been fighting among ourselves, 
living in organized disruption, unwilling to work together for the 
common welfare. 

It was not always thus. Our civilization had political, economic, 
and cultural unity 2000 years ago, when it was still confined to the 
Mediterranean, and during the next 500 years religious unity was 
added. The German and Slavic settlers in the Empire did temporary 
damage to the cultural fabric but in time became part of that fabric, 
and their assimilation broke down the barrier between Greco- 
Roman and barbarian and opened the north to the missionaries of 
the Church, who by the end of the Middle Ages had spread to all 
Europe our religion and the culture it served. The Moslem con- 
quests of the same period, however, did us permanent harm: they 
turned the lands south and east of the Mediterranean into alien 
territory. And the loss was more than territorial, for northern 
Africa and western Asia had given much to the common stock and 
would have made further gifts if their fellowship with us had been 
allowed to hold. But worse was to come. The break between Latin 
and Greek Christianity in the early Middle Ages proved permanent, 
and split in two our diminished world. This disaster, the greatest 
our civilization has ever had to bear, led at last to the fall of Con- 
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stantinople, and drove Russia into an isolation which still endures 
to our hurt. 
Contending papal and imperial absolutisms made the break be- 


tween east and west. Triumphant papal absolutism, with its first. 


fruits, moral decay, brought on the later break between north and 
south: the needful reformation could be had only through schism, 
since the root of the evil lay in the absolute power to which the 
popes clung (and still cling) at all costs. And alongside that 
schism-breeding, schism-feeding institution, the papacy, there arose 
another breeder and feeder of disruption, the national state. 

Universality was a cardinal virtue of the Roman Empire, in its 
later days at least. The Republic had been a mere city-state, which 
imposed its rule on others by force of arms, but the Empire made 
citizens of all its subjects and in its maturity proved itself worthy 
of the name of world-state. For 1000 years thereafter the Roman 
model guided European political thought. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the immemorial local and personal loyalties of men were 
subordinated, in the hearts of the wise, to a higher loyalty: the 
loyalty to Christendom, or, in secular terms, the loyalty to the 
civilization which we had inherited from the ancients and which it 
was our duty and privilege to maintain. 

In particular, the unity which the ancients had achieved lived on 
as an ideal, something to work for and believe in. Evil circum- 
stances had broken the imperial political organism, and a congeries 
of political units of all shapes and sizes carried on instead, staving 
off anarchy, but nobody looked upon this as anything more than a 
makeshift, and optimists hoped for better times, when Christendom 
would win back the political unity it had lost. 

But as century followed century the makeshift units (or those 
that survived) hardened into sovereign states, each dominated by a 
governing class with a vested interest in the status quo, and in the 
end the loyalty to Christendom as a whole faded, or was over- 
shadowed by an ever-growing patriotic feeling, a nationalism not 
different in kind from the local and personal loyalties out of which 
it had sprung, though wider than these in scope. Nationalism has 
roots that go back far into the Middle Ages, but its exaltation into 
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a higher loyalty, rivaling and even replacing the old sense of 
Christian solidarity, belongs to modern times. 

In our own day this exaltation has gone even further, turning 
the nation into a god and nationalism into a religion. And a national 
like a tribal god is jealous. Not only must his worshipers put him 
first; they had better have no truck with foreigners, for fear of con- 
tamination. Religious isolationism of this kind completes the dis- 
ruption of our ancient community, the Christendom of our fore- 
fathers. 

In the Middle Ages we won Europe but lost Asia and Africa. 
In modern times we overran most of the globe, eastern Christen- 
dom moving overland, western Christendom overseas. The Turks 
had reduced our east to a single nation, Russia, and this nation 
kept her unity throughout the period of expansion; she now holds 
the heartland of the geographers and is fast becoming the strongest 
state on earth. Meanwhile our west has clung to the pattern of 
disruption and carried it further, until it has become a pattern of 
fragmentation. Scandinavia, the Netherlands, the British Isles, and 
the Iberian peninsula illustrate the process. 

Scandinavia, which once achieved union but soon split in two, . 
has now split up further into five sovereign states. Religious perse- 


‘cution verging on extermination broke the Netherlands, already 


tiny, into two parts in the sixteenth century, and the reunion of the 
nineteenth lasted only 15 years; in 1940 both the Dutch and the 
Belgian fragments found out how much fragmentation was worth. 
Religious and nationalistic hatreds combined to wreck the union of 


‘England and Ireland, a union which began as a common servitude 


to foreign conquerors, and the same hatreds made the six northern 
counties part company with the rest of Ireland. The fragmenta- 
tion of the Iberian peninsula in the Middle Ages was mended by 
royal marriages, but Portuguese nationalism undermined and 
swiftly ended the union with Spain, while the Catalans have never 
become reconciled to their place in the Spanish state. 

It would be easy to give more examples, but these will be enough 
to bring out the pattern of fragmentation in modern Europe. The 
unification of Germany and that of Italy in the nineteenth century, 
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be it added, show that nationalism does not always produce frag. 
mentation. 

But what of America? The first colonists naturally took to the 
new world their own culture, that of Christian Europe. A colony 
is planted for the benefit of its homeland, and the settlement, 
trade, and exploitation of the colonies in America were regulated 
accordingly. Moreover, life in the colonies was modeled on life at 
home, so far as conditions permitted. Such names as New England, 
New France, New Netherlands, and New Spain reflect the pattern 
of disruption which the colonists brought with them from the 
old world. | 

This pattern developed further as time went on. The colonies 
became more or less differentiated from their homelands and from 
each other, and many of them eventually repudiated their home 
ties in the name of freedom or independence. Thirteen of the Eng- 
lish colonies wisely united in spite of their differences, but this was 
not the usual practice. Central America, with its six sovereign 
states (Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama), illustrates the pattern of fragmentation at work in 
the new world. 

Each such state commonly has an army, a navy, a foreign policy, 
a tariff wall, a special kind of money, etc. The apparatus of sov- 
ereignty loads the back of the taxpayer and makes barriers between 
himself and millions of his fellows, barriers which did not exist 
when all were members of the same body politic. Secession, like 
divorce, is sometimes needful, but the need must be great to justify 
the deed. The reunion of Christendom can never be achieved by 
disruption, much less by fragmentation. We must bring together, 
not tear apart. 

The spread of the pattern of disruption culminated in our own 
separation from Great Britain, an event which seemed to mark the 
end of all hope for the political reunion of our civilization, for if 
people of the same faith, speech, blood, traditions, and institutions 
prove unable or unwilling to stand together, what right have we to 
expect anything better than disruption in this vale of tears? More- 
over, the separation, and the wars and recriminations that followed, 
swept all too many of our people into a perverted nationalism the 
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driving force of which was hate. The colonies had been settled, in 
part, by refugees and others who came here with a grievance. 
Venomous talk about the old world in general and England in 
particular thus found plenty of receptive ears, and the hatred 
stirred up then is with us still, spreading its poison incessantly. 

Mass hatreds, like other emotional excesses, commonly undergo 
rationalization, and intellectuals accordingly discovered a dichotomy 
hitherto unobserved in our western culture, a thoroughgoing opposi- 
tion between Europe and America. By a twist of the intellectual 
juggler’s wrist, the special features which our culture took on in 
its new-world setting became basic, while the fundamentals, which 
remained the same on both sides of the Atlantic, were ignored or 
played down. Thus Americanism became a way of life, and isola- 
tionism sought to safeguard this way of life by reducing to a 
minimum our contacts with decadent Europe, the chief source of 
contamination. 

The pernicious effects of such teachings are clear to many people 
nowadays, but it still needs to be emphasized that there is no such 
thing as an American or a European way of life. We of America 
follow a way of life brought to this hemisphere by the European 
colonists and maintained here ever since. Europe and America 
have the same way of life, the western way, fruit of a common 
culture. Such differences as may be found from nation to nation and 
from clime to clime are superficial, not fundamental. The unity of 
our civilization stands to this day, in spite of the political disruption 
to which it has fallen victim. 

We may safely go even further. Not only does the unity of our 
civilization still stand; such differentiation as has taken place within 
its confines tends strongly, under present conditions, to be ironed 
out. Indeed, the most striking feature of contemporary life is the 
uniformity which it everywhere imposes on the old diversities. This 
leveling process has overleaped the boundaries of Christendom 
proper and is rapidly westernizing the oriental world. The old 
cultures of the Arabs, the Hindus, and the Chinese are perishing. 
Day by day the western way of doing and thinking spreads into 
every nook and cranny. Before long every man will be a man of the 
west, and our particular kind of culture will be the only kind in 
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existence. Some there are who regret the victorious progress of 
western civilization, and even fight against it. But their cause is 
hopeless. For better or for worse, European civilization has be- 
come world-wide, and its competitors have fallen by the wayside. 
The cultural unification of all humanity proceeds apace. The 
political disruption which we of today have inherited from our fore- 
fathers already begins to look out of date, unsuited to the needs, the 
characteristics, the realities of our time, a relic of bygone issues, a 
hindrance to us in our efforts to make a better world. 

The time has come to limit the powers of the makeshift political 
units which served to stave off anarchy in the Middle Ages, but 
which make for anarchy in the age of the moving picture, the air- 
plane, the atomic bomb, and the radio. In particular, we must see 
to it that the nations of the earth stop fighting each other. In earlier 
centuries the arbitrament of arms did not bring mankind to irreme- 
diable disaster, but in our own day the development of modern 
science has led to warfare of a type so ruinous in its effects that 
civilization itself is shaken to the core. The prospects for the future 
are gloomier still. Next time, total war may well mean the total 
destruction of our culture. The human race will doubtless survive 
World War III, but western civilization may not. Certainly it will 
not deserve to. If our way of life can do no better than this, it is 
fit only for the scrapheap. 

How can we put a stop to war? Some years ago practically all 
the nations solemnly signed the so-called Kellogg Pact, by which 
they pledged themselves not to make use of war as an instrument 
of national policy. Mr. Kellogg’s success in persuading everybody 
to sign this pact brought him fame and honor at the time, and was 
widely thought of as a feather in the cap of our Department of 
State, which he then headed. Yet the ink was hardly dry on the 
document when the violations began.. Evidently such pacts are 
worthless. Indeed, they are positively evil in their effects, because 
they induce in all too many minds a false sense of righteousness 
and security. I say a false sense of righteousness, because the glow 
of virtue which usually accompanies a resolution to turn over a 
new leaf nearly always works the wrong way: the will is taken for 
the deed, the problem is thought of as solved, and nothing further 
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is done about it. I say a false sense of security, because security 
which rests on nothing more than a promise is false indeed. 

The great trouble with the Kellogg Pact was simply that it 
could not be enforced. The signers of the Pact were all sovereign 
nations. As such, they were accountable to nobody for their actions. 
They could do as they pleased. If they chose to break their word, 
there was no way of punishing them, or making them live up to 
their promises. Machinery for arbitration of disputes between 
nations existed, it is true, but there was no compulsion upon any 
nation to make use of this machinery. A nation might agree by 
treaty to resort to arbitration rather than to war, but if it chose to 
repudiate this treaty there was nothing that could be done about it, 
short of war itself. A society so organized that its individual mem- 
bers can do as they please is a society in a state of anarchy. And 
war is normally chronic in such a society. We live today in this 
very state: our world society of nations is anarchical, and, in it, 
war is chronic. 

A chronic disease every now and then becomes acute. Our dis- 
ease, war, has just passed through one of its acute periods. The 
patient may survive a series of acute attacks, but sooner or later 
one of them carries him off. We have survived so far, but the 
ravages of the latest acute attack of our disease have left us per- 
manently damaged: our young men killed and maimed by the mil- 
lion, a national debt of over $300,000,000,000, and a legacy of 
hate, degradation, and corruption too horrible to linger on. I speak 
of our own country alone. Many of the other nations have suffered 
far more. Indeed, we in America know very little, at first hand, of 
the horrors of war. We have been lucky, so far. But we have no 
reason to think that our luck will last indefinitely. Next time we 
shall be within easy range of the atomic bombs, jet-propelled air- 
planes, and other scientific “improvements” as yet undeveloped 
but to be expected in the future. Our ocean barriers have served us 
well in the past. They cannot be counted on much longer. 

In early times—more than 1000 years ago—the English nation 
was organized in such a way that we may profitably compare its 
organization with that of our world society of nations today. The 
parallelism is far from complete, of course, but I have found it 
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instructive. In some respects this early national organization was 
better than our present international organization. The king, who 
headed it, had greater prestige and more authority than was given 
to the old League of Nations officials or than has been given to 
the officials of the new United Nations Organization. Yet the king 
had so little power in certain important aspects of government 
that for our present purposes the legal system then operative in 
England may reasonably be described as a system of anarchy. 
Offences against ordinary law and order were punished, not by 
governmental agencies, but by the family of the plaintiff. The 
method was one of warfare, directed against the family of the 
defendant. If A killed B, for example, the family of B would wage 
war against the family of A, with the object of killing A or some 
member of A’s family. If the family of A was much more powerful 
than that of B, such warfare was less likely to occur. In such cases 
the plaintiff’s family might decide to let their injuries go unavenged, 
for fear of total destruction. Moreover, there was a regular scale 
of payments for injuries, and the plaintiff's family might, if they 
wished, content themselves with demanding the prescribed payment 
instead of resorting to warfare against the defendant’s family. The 
so-called laws of the early English kings consist chiefly of lists in 
which are set down the payments proper by way of compensation 
for the various injuries possible. 

One must not think of the king as a law-enforcement officer or 
judge in such cases. He, or his representative, had the function of 
an arbitrator. He would say, “Don’t go to war about this; take a 
money payment instead.”’ And he would urge the offending party to 
offer such a money payment, for the sake of keeping the peace. 
Negotiations between the two families might take place through his 
good offices, and a settlement might be arranged, if all went well. 
But there was no compulsion about it. The feud, as it was called, 
might be settled in this way, but the two parties had a perfect right 
to fight the thing out instead, if they preferred to do so for the sake 
of honor, or if they thought they would gain more or lose less by 
warfare than by a peaceful settlement of the dispute. It is illu- 
minating, I think, to compare the family (or clan, if you prefer) in 
early England with the nation in our world of today. Both were 
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free to wage war against their neighbors whenever they chose, with- 
out fear of punishment by any central overseeing authority. In 
consequence, such wars often took place. For both, machinery which 
might bring about a peaceful settlement of disputes was available, 
if they chose to make use of it. 

An even closer parallel to our present world order is the system 
of government that obtained in Iceland 1000 years ago. Here the 
central authority was not a king but a parliament which met an- 
nually for the settlement of disputes, the so-called Althingi. This 
body had no power to enforce its decisions, but since it was made up 
of the leading men of the country, any action it took had consider- 
able weight in influencing public opinion. Unluckily in the course of 
the centuries the Althingi lost its unity. Warring factions developed, 
and party strife undermined and finally destroyed the authority of 
the assembly. In the end the King of Norway was called in to main- 
tain order, and Iceland lost its independence. 

In England the development was quite different. There the cen- 
tral authority was the king, and in the course of time offences against 
law and order came to be thought of, not only as attacks upon the 
family or clan of the victim, but also, and chiefly, as attacks upon 
the king himself; more precisely, as a defiance of the king’s author- 
ity. The king’s interest in disputes between families ended by his 
becoming involved. This involvement of the central authority, this 
active participation in punishing offences committed against a 
subject, gave to the king, in time, a function which he did not have 
to start with: namely, that of maintaining law and order within his 
kingdom. This function has been inherited by the modern state, in 
which family feuds, though still prevalent in some out-of-the-way 
regions, no longer make part of the official machinery of justice. 

Up to the first world war there was no organization at all for 
dealing with international law and order. Certain practices, how- 
ever, had grown up: customs comparable to the codes of polite 
behavior usual in refined social circles. For instance, it was con- 
sidered bad form to start attacking a neighbor without previous 
negotiations. It was the duty of the diplomats to find grievances, 
and to make use of any disputable points that might present them- 
selves. The negotiations commonly led to the issuance of a document 
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called an ultimatum. This, if not yielded to, was followed by a for- 
mal declaration of war, and then, and then only, could actual war. 
fare be pursued without violating that codification of custom known 
as international law. There had even been developed a court for 
the arbitration of disputes; this court sat at the Hague, and it 
actually had work to do. But no really important disputes ever 
came before it, of course. 

The settlement made after World War I included a full-fledged 
organization the purpose of which was to keep the world at peace. 
This organization, the League of Nations, owed its existence 
chiefly to the insistence and persistence of one man: Woodrow 
Wilson. He found himself unable to make a league with teeth in it, 
as the phrase goes, but through his efforts machinery was set up 
which could have been used to prevent wars or at any rate to repel 
and punish aggression. Unluckily only three of the six great powers 
became members of the League: Great Britain, France, and Japan. 
Of the other three, the most powerful of all, the United States, 
refused to join, and Germany and Russia were for the time being 
excluded from membership. Later on, Germany was admitted, but, 
when Hitler rose to power, withdrew. Japan also withdrew when 
her attack upon China in 1931 became the subject of an unfavor- 
able report to the League, even though the League took no action 
either to repel or to punish this piece of aggression, but contented 
itself with expressing its disapproval. Russia was finally admitted, 
but was expelled when she attacked Finland in 1940. By this time, 
of course, World War II was raging, and the League’s expulsion 
of Russia amounted to nothing more than a dying gesture of the 
Geneva system. 

This system had been lamed from the start by our own refusal 
to take part. It might have worked nevertheless if Great Britain 
and France, the two powers who controlled it, had been willing to 
make full use of it. Obviously the machinery of the League had its 
first serious test in 1931, when Japan took Manchuria. But the 
British kept the sanctions of the covenant from being put into 
effect, and China was left to the tender mercies of the Japanese. 
The fiasco was repeated when Italy attacked Ethiopia, and once 
again when Italy and Germany, through their agent Franco, at- 
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tacked Spain. In all these cases Great Britain or France or both 
powers refused to put the machinery of the League into full opera- 
tion, or into operation at all, and they thereby undermined and 
finally destroyed such authority as the League had managed to 
build up in its short and chequered history. These two great powers, 
which from the beginning had controlled the League in all its activi- 
ties, deliberately brought about its ruin. Let me add that nowhere 
did the League have stronger and more active support than in 
Great Britain and France. But the supporters of the League in 
these countries never succeeded in getting control of Downing 
Street or the Quai d’Orsay. The international anarchists in both 
countries continued to sit in the seats of power, and their hostility 
to the League system proved fatal, not only to that system but 
also to peace. 

We have now set up another world organization for the main- 
tenance of peace: the United Nations Organization. The system 
worked out at San Francisco is patterned on that of Geneva, but 
with certain significant differences. The new system is completely 
stripped of power to handle the only serious threat to peace: 
namely, aggression by one of the “Big Five.” There is no way of 
using the machinery of the UNO either to repel or to punish this 
country, for instance, or Russia, or Great Britain, if any of them 
decides to annex a neighbor. In this respect the new system is much 
feebler than the old. For that very reason, however, nobody can 
blame the UNO for failing to do what it cannot possibly do. If 
another world war breaks out, the blame will have to be put on the 
great power which starts it, or on the great powers as a group for 
failing to work peaceably together. The old League was blamed by 
millions of unthinking people for not stopping Japan and Italy, 
whereas in fact the governments of Great Britain and France were 
the guilty parties. This device for dodging responsibility will not 
be available in the future. Better still, the United States will no 
longer be able to shirk its responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace. We cannot withdraw from the world that is now taking shape. 

The system set up at San Francisco puts the responsibility 
squarely where it belongs: on the great powers, of which we are 
the most powerful. We shall have to learn, somehow or other, to 
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play an active part in the shaping of events. If we learn this lesson 
of cooperation and precaution, we may be able, with the help of 
other peace-loving nations, to nip new wars in the bud, and thereby 
save ourselves from having to lavish our blood and treasure to 
restore a peace which ought never to have been broken. And once 
the nations get used to settling their differences peaceably, we may 
hope that the instruments of international law enforcement (that 
is, armies, navies, and weapons of the air) may in time be taken 
from the hands of individual nations and entrusted to the United 
Nations Organization. In the meantime this organization will serve 
a useful purpose as a clearing-house for international disputes, a 
center to which will be brought and at which will be discussed, 
if not settled, all the difficulties that arise among the nations 
of the earth. 





Christmas 1945 


A lily wakes to bloom 
In winter’s snow, 

And through the gathered gloom 
The eastern glow 


Promises radiant morn 
That soon shall be, 

Thrilling a world forlorn 
To ecstasy. 


Let never sadness chill 
The closing year, 

Nor dark forebodings fill 
Our thoughts with fear. 


Welcome the Promised home 
To every heart. 

How may the new year come 
Unless the old depart? 


T.H.E. 
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: A Botanical Garden at the “”, 
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: Crossroads of the World 

. By SamueL L. MEYER 

y 

t Samuel L. Meyer, B.A. (Central College) °’30, M.S. (Vanderbilt) ’32, 

Ph.D. (Virginia) ’40, has come to Emory this fall as Associate Professor 

i of Biology. A physiologist, he served during 1944-45 with the Army School 
of Malariology in Panama. 

e 

a EAR the Continental Divide, on the Isthmus of Panama, are 

, 


located the Canal Zone Experiment Gardens, one of the 
beauty spots of the American tropics. Because of their proximity to 
the Divide, the Gardens are often referred to by persons in the 
Zone as the “Summit Gardens.” 

The Experiment Gardens were founded in 1923 by the United 
States Panama Canal Department. The chief purpose was to estab- 
lish a collection of plants, growing under natural conditions, whose 
adaptability to local soil and climatic factors might be studied. With 
such information, promising species could then be propagated, dis- 
seminated, and utilized. At the same time, those who founded the 
Gardens did not overlook the cultural, educational, and recreational 
possibilities inherent in such a collection of plants. Since their estab- 
lishment, the Gardens have come to hold a place of increasing 
importance in the development and improvement of agricultural and 
horticultural practices throughout the American tropics. 

The Gardens include an area of 250 acres with greenhouses, 
nurseries, and experimental plots. From the world tropics have 
come more than 10,000 different species of plants. This has been 
made possible through accessions of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; by contributions from other countries and institu- 
tions; by seed exchanges with foreign botanical gardens, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and individuals; by collections of the 
Gardens’ staff; and by expeditions such as those of Allison V. 
Armour and Dr. David Fairchild. It is said that the collection of 
tropical plants at Summit is one of the most complete in the world. 

Commercial interests have profited much from the work of the 
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Canal Zone Experiment Gardens, and the future holds possibilities 
for even more important developments. Napier grass (Pennisetum 
purpureum), introduced by the Gardens in 1923, has come to be 
the chief support of the dairy industry in the Zone. In 1935 the 
Gardens were able to supply a rubber company in the United States 
with over 30,000 seedling trees of Hevea braziliensis, Para rubber. 
Since that time the company has been supplied with the entire crop 
of Hevea seeds each year, an annual output of about 150,000 seeds. 
Plants of Musa textilis, the source of abaca fiber or “Manila 
Hemp,” have been maintained at the Gardens and used to make 
disseminations. Species of Derris, source of the extremely effective 
insecticide rotenone, have done well at Summit, and this crop may 
become of considerable economic importance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The successful cultivation of several species of kapok pro- 
ducing trees (Ceiba spp.) at the Gardens indicates that the produc- 
tion of kapok may become a leading industry of Panama. Cinchona 
ledgeriana, of a variety rich in quinine, has been introduced by the 
Gardens to responsible growers in the Boquete and Volcan regions 
of the Chiriqui Province of Panama. Teak trees (Tectona grandis), 
native in the forests of Burma and Siam, have shown remarkable 
growth at Summit, and the extensive production of this durable and 
resistant wood in Panama is a definite possibility. The mangosteen 
(Garcinia mangostana), a native of the oriental tropics and known 
as the “Queen of Fruits,” grows luxuriantly in the Canal Zone. 
In 1939 over 15,000 seeds of this highly-prized fruit were sent to 
various parts of the American tropics from Summit. The Canal 
Zone Experiment Gardens played an important part in reestablish- 
ing the sugar cane industry in Panama by the introduction, testing, 
and dissemination of new varieties. The Gardens have cultivated 
numerous varieties of rice, one of the most important sources of 
food in Panama, and have distributed seeds from those which 
seemed to be best suited to the soil and climate. Other plants and 
trees of commercial importance grown at the Gardens in various 
types of test projects include bananas, citrus fruits, coconuts, 
papayas, pineapples, avocadoes, and mangoes. The Canal Zone 
Experiment Gardens are making a worth-while contribution to plant 
production in the American tropics. 
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The educational and cultural possibilities of the Gardens are 
somewhat less tangible than the economic potentialities, but are 
none the less significant. There it is possible for both the student 
of plants and the casual visitor to see at first hand examples of the 
tropical flora of the world. There one can see plants of unusual 
human interest ; plants that may be termed oddities because of some 
unique development in flowers, or fruits, or growth habit; and plants 
of rare and exquisite beauty. 

Some of the plants in the Gardens possess great popular appeal. 
Theobroma cacao is the native tree of tropical America from which 
cocoa and chocolate are obtained. Cola acuminata, from .West 
Africa, provides the stimulating qualities of that favorite American 
drink, Coca-Cola. Several species of coffee (Coffea spp.) are planted 
in the Gardens. The vanilla plant (Vanilla planifolia) is to be seen 
there, and the non-scientifically-minded visitor is always surprised 
to learn that it is an orchid. Achras zapota is the source of chicle 
for the manufacture of chewing gum. Taraktogenous kurzii and 
Carpotroche brasiliensis produce oils that are efficacious in the 
treatment of leprosy. Artocarpus communis, a native of the East 
Indies and the Pacific islands, is the ‘““Breadfruit Tree.” Carludovica 
palmata is the famed “Panama Hat Palm,” though the hats are 
actually manufactured in Ecuador and the plant itself is not a true 
palm. Samanea saman is the “Rain Tree,” so-called because its 
leaflets fold together during cloudy weather. Swietenia macrophylla, 
of Central America, and Swietenia mahagoni, of the West Indies, 
are two of the sources of commercial mahogany. The wood of the 
balsa tree (Ochroma limonensis) is one of the lightest known. The 
“Cuipo” (Cavanillesia platanifolia), its near relative, is one of 
the most remarkable trees of the region, lifting a small crown to 
great heights. Sterculia apetala is the “Panama Tree,” and it is 
said that from its Indian name the name of the Republic is derived. 
Cecropia mexicana is the “Trumpet Tree.” The stems are hollow 
and inhabited by ants and are said to have been used by the aborig- 
ines in the making of wind instruments. Canangium odoratum, the 
“Tlang-ilang,” is a native of the Malayan region. It bears axillary 
clusters of yellow-green flowers that have a penetrating and highly 
agreeable odor. In the Philippines the flowers ure used in the manu- 
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facture of perfume. Acacia melanoceras is one of the bullhorn 
acacias, and is of interest because of the fierce ants which make 
their home in its spines. Such plants as these always appeal to the 
curiosity of visitors to the Gardens. 

Then there are plants which can be classed as oddities because of 
some peculiarity of structure or habit. Couroupita quianensis, a 
native of Guiana, is the ‘“‘Cannon-ball Tree’ and bears great ball- 
like fruits on its trunk. Enterolobium cyclocarpum, the “Ear Tree,” 
is from Venezuela, and produces a broad flat pod that is coiled in 
such a way as to suggest the human ear. Albizzia lebbeck is called 
the ‘‘Woman’s-tongue”’ because of the incessant rattling of the seeds 
in the dried pods. Ravenala madagascariensis, commonly known as 
the “‘Traveler’s Tree” or ‘“Traveler’s Palm,” is a most unusual 
sight as it presents its immense banana-like leaves in the form of a 
gigantic fan. It accumulates considerable water at the bases of the 
leaf sheathes; hence the popular name. Parmentiera cereifera, the 
“Candle Tree,” bears fleshy, smooth, yellowish, pendent fruits that 
are strongly suggestive of wax candles. Kigelia africana, a native 
of west tropical Africa, is called the ‘Sausage Tree” from the large 
sausage-like fruits that are borne suspended from the branches on 
long slender stems. Another remarkable plant in the Gardens is 
Synsepalum dulcificum. It is called the “Miraculous Fruit.’”’ This 
tropical African shrub produces a fruit which actually makes sour 
things taste sweet. The fruit itself is rather pleasant to the taste, 
but after a portion is kept in the mouth for a few minutes the most 
acid lemon or lime tastes quite sweet. This action has given rise to 
the common name. The calabash tree (Crescentia cujete) is always 
of curious appearance because it seems impossible that its branches 
can support such huge fruits. A similar feeling of wonder is aroused 
when one observes a “Provision Tree” (Pachira aquatica) with its 
load of enormous fruits. In general appearance Casuarina equiseti- 
folia strongly resembles a pine; its branchlets are suggestive of the 
stems of the horsetail. It is commonly called “Australian Oak” or 
“Australian Pine,” yet it is neither an oak nor a pine. The curious 
fruit of the cashew (Anacardium occidentale) cannot escape atten- 
tion. The kidney-shaped seed or “nut’’ is borne on the apex of the 
fleshy portion of the fruit. The growth habit of the banyans always 
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arouses interest, especially that of the Waringian banyan (Ficus 
waringiana). Truly, as Dr. David Fairchild has said, “It spreads 
over the ground by hanging aerial roots, until a single tree comes 
to look like a whole grove.” Dwarf coconuts from Ceylon are a real 
curiosity at Summit. The trees and fruits are much smaller than in 
the ordinary varieties. Such plants as these amaze those who come 
to Summit. 

Then there are the plants that add beauty to the Gardens, both 
the beauty that results from perfection of form and that which is 
produced by variety and brilliance of color. Many of the roads and 
paths are bordered by royal palms, which can well be termed the 
“Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom,” to make more specific the 
description that was applied to all palms by Linnaeus. Both 
Roystonea regia and Roystonea oleracea are called “palma real” 
in Panama. One of the most striking plants in the Gardens is the 
“Talipot” palm (Corypha umbraculifera), which comes from 
Ceylon and the south of India. It is indeed a “noble palm” and its 
leaves attain truly gigantic proportions. Spathodea campanulata, 
the “Tulip Tree,” is a native of tropical Africa, and its large, 
irregular, orange-red corollas make it one of the most showy of 
trees. The rose-purple flowers of the “Malay Apple” (Eugenia 
malaccensis) are so exceptionally beautiful as to create the illusion 
of a purple mist. Tabebuia pentaphylla is one of the most attrac- 
tive of Central American trees. When in bloom it is so densely 
covered with flower panicles as to form a giant bouquet, varying 
from nearly white to pale rose. The sheer loveliness of the delicate 
foliage of Jacaranda filicifolia is equalled only by its beautiful blue 
flowers. Warscewiczia coccinea produces small cymes of flowers in 
long panicles. In each cyme, one calyx lobe of one flower becomes 
expanded into a bright red leaflike blade or bract. The general 
appearance is somewhat like the Poinsettia, and so the plant is 
called the ‘‘Panama Poinsettia.” Bambusa polymorpha is one of the 
most attractive of the bamboos, with a graceful growth habit and 
beautiful foliage. Brownea macrophylla is one of the most striking 
plants of the region. Its fiery red flowers, produced in dense rosette- 
like clusters, are so vividly colored that the plants appear to be 
aflame. Lagerstroemia flos-reginae, the ‘‘Pride of India” or “Queen 
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Crapemyrtle,” is a handsome tree with large pink-purple and laven- 
der blossoms. Delonix regia, the “Royal Poinciana” or “Flame 
Tree,” is a native of Madagascar and is not at all attractive except 
when in flower. Then it becomes a mass of flame-colored flowers 
and is very properly termed the ‘“‘arbol de fuego.” Of all the trees 
that are grown for their flowers, few are more magnificent than 
the cassias. Cassia grandis, the “Pink Shower”; Cassia fistula, the 
“Golden Shower’; Cassia moschata, the “Bronze Shower’; and 
Cassia multijuga, the ‘Sunburst Cassia,” are all of remarkable 
beauty. However, Cassia nodosa, the “Pink and White Shower,” 
is considered by many to be the most beautiful of flowering trees. 
Purple wreath (Petrea volublis) is a shrub or vine clothed with 
pendent racemes of handsome blue flowers. Congea tomentosa is 
a vigorous vine that produces a mass of pink-purple bracts that re- 
main colorful for several months. The orchid collection at the 
Experiment Gardens consists of more than 3,000 plants from 
various parts of the world. One of the orchids deserves special 
mention. It is the lovely Peristeria elata, variously known as the 
“Dove Orchid,” the ‘‘Holy Ghost Flower,” or ‘Espiritu Santo.” 
It is the national flower of Panama. Some thirty to forty varieties 
of Hawaiian hibiscus, red, pink, yellow, and white with both single 
and double flowers, are grown in the Gardens. In lily ponds are 
many brightly colored tropical water-lilies. The Nymphaea species 
and varieties are white, pink, delicate blue, pale rose-purple, and 
deep purple. Some bloom during the day; others bloom at night. 
The lily pools are jewels in a magnificent setting. The beauty of 
the plants at the Gardens fascinates those who come to Summit. 

Such a collection of plants would be of little educational, cultural, 
and recreational value if it were not fully used. During the dry 
season public tours are conducted with members of the staff acting 
as guides. The Gardens are open to visitors at all times. Picnic 
areas have been laid out and are maintained. Rare ornamental and 
economic plants are displayed at flower shows. The library is avail- 
able for use by anyone seeking information relative to plants or 
plant culture. Visiting scientists are welcomed and the facilities of 
the Gardens are placed at their disposal. 

Great contributions have already been made by the Canal Zone 
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Experiment Gardens to the improvement of agricultural and horti- 
cultural practices in the American tropics. The future holds possi- 
bilities of even greater contributions. The improvement of the 
methods of plant culture in Central America will materially assist 
in raising the standard of living of peoples who have never known 
what opportunity means. It can best be accomplished by such insti- 
tutions as the Canal Zone Experiment Gardens, a botanical garden 
at the crossroads of the world. 


Old and New 


By Cuartes R. Hart 


Many a book is old 

In which the truth is told; 
In tongues no longer heard 
Spoke long ago the Word. 


Shall I for this disdain 
Fresh efforts of the brain, 
Condemning new endeavor, 
Since the old lives forever? 


His error is as great 

Who thinks, today the gate 
Of truth first drops its bar, 
Never before ajar. 


Honor the new and old: 
New verities unfold 
Unendingly ; now youth, 
Now age, attests the truth. 
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By EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON 


Evalene Parsons Jackson, A.B. (Barnard College) ’27, A.B. in LS. ’29, 
MS. (School of Library Service, Columbia University) ’42, is Associate 
Professor of Library Science. Since she is a specialist in book selection and 
in children’s reading, it seemed altogether appropriate to call upon her to 
discuss fairy tales for Christmas. 


HEN Hansel and Gretel were left for the first time in the 

forest, they found their way home by a trail of white pebbles 
which Hansel had prudently dropped behind him as he entered it. 
So vast and so monstrous is the forest of fairy lore, so haunted by 
solar myths and Freudian hypotheses, that anyone who ventures 
there should be equally prudent to make sure of finding his way out 
by clearly marking his pathway. 

The writer is concerned with the miarchen or fairy tale, its nature, 
its past, and, since it has been both lauded and vilified, its values for 
children. The bibliography of folklore is so great that, because of 
space, exact references have generally been avoided, although the 
names of anthropologists, philologists, and folklorists are given 
when the theories with which they are associated are discussed. 

The fairy tale is a story dealing with imaginary heroes and 
heroines such as Cinderella, Rapunzel, Boots, Beauty, Jack, and 
Childe Roland. The boundary lines between the fairy tale, the myth, 
and the saga are vague. When these same stories are told of gods, 
they are myths; when they supposedly tell of real men and women, 
sagas. The true marchen has no known author, but has been trans- 
mitted to us out of the remote past by word of mouth. 

The fairy tale is universal, and the same plot may be used by 
peoplé as remote as the Scandinavians and the Greeks. The differ- 
ences in the story arise from the differences in the cultures and en- 
vironments of the tellers; the essence of the tale is the same. The 
Cinderella of Perrault’s version goes to her ball in a golden coach, 


1 Ernest Rhys, Fairy Gold (London, Dent, 1907), p. vii. 
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wearing silk and glass slippers; but essentially she is the same as 
the Huron girl, with her burned hands and feet, who set forth in 
a dress of bark to see the Invisible One. The important thing about 
the story is that they were both gentle and good girls who tri- 
umphed over their proud and cruel sisters.? The Psyche of the Greek 
tale, beloved of Eros, loses her lover by breaking a taboo which 
forbids that she see him. In the simpler Norse tale, “East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon,” Lassie loses her husband, the White 
Bear, because she looks at him when he visits her in human form. 
And Brynhylda, asleep within the charmed circle of flame on Hind- 
fell, is a northern version of Briar Rose behind her hedge of roses. 

Most fairy tales are set apart from the here and now by a char- 
acteristic beginning: ““There was once upon a time...” or “In the 
days when wishing was still of some use . . ..” Structurally they are 
interesting; a series of events arising from a single motive lead to 
a climax in which evil is punished and good rewarded. The good 
girl drops diamonds and pearls from her lips and marries the 
prince; the wicked, toads and vipers and is disgraced. They are 
usually characterized by a marked pattern of numbers: three sisters 
or three brothers, three obstacles to overcome or three adventures. 
The youngest prince in the French “White Cat” is the third son 
who succeeds in bringing back the smallest dog, the finest cloth, and 
the most beautiful girl in the world. And when heroes and heroines 
flee from enchanters, they throw behind them three magical objects: 
brushes which become forests, combs which become mountain 
ranges, and mirrors which become lakes. 

An adult who feels guilty about his love for these beguiling tales 
can rationalize his interest by pointing to the numerous and weighty 
books which have been written about them by scholars. For, when 
one says that Cinderella is told all over the world, one is faced 
with the question of how this came to be. The origin of the fairy 
tale is explained in a number of ways and the explanations are as 
fantastic as the tale itself. 

According to the solar myth theory (Max Muller, Wilhelm and 
Jacob Grimm), they are myths which arose when primitive man at- 


2345 variants of the Cinderella Story are abstracted and tabulated by Marian Roalfe 
Cox in her Cinderella (London, David Nutt, 1893). 
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tempted to explain nature. Because the languages of the Indo- 
European group lent themselves particularly well to personification, 
in time explanatory content was worn away, and only the story 
remained. The prince who awakened Briar Rose was the sun awak- 
ening the sleeping Earth. The Pied Piper in his gay cloak, piping 
the children of Hamelin off to the magical land inside the Koppen- 
berg, may have been: Death himself, blowing away the souls of the 
dead in the wind to their country under the earth.° 

Allied to the theory that the fairy tale was once a myth is the 
Indian theory (Max Muller, Theodor Benfey, Sir George Cox). 
Since the tales came from India, there would be nothing strange in 
beasts like Dapplegrim, Puss in Boots, and the wise fox who so 
often helps the young and heedless son who shares his cake and wine 
with him. Nor would a talking animal, who might be a mortal under 
an enchantment, seem unlikely to believers in metempsychosis. 

The anthropological school (Andrew Lang, Sir E. B. Tylor) 
suggested that the tales arose spontaneously among primitive tribes 
who, however remote in time and place, met with the same problems 
and created the same tales in response. The wildness and terror 
which is characteristic of the fairy tales are due to the savage be- 
liefs and customs of primitive times. Ogres hark back to the days 
of cannibalism, and the loss of children, as in ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,” 
to the practice of abandoning the weak in time of famine. The 
talking beasts and beast marriages are echoes of totemism. Totem- 
ism is the belief in magic plants and animals sacred to some par- 
ticular tribe. It is possible that a tale which originally told of the 
rape of some woman by the member of another tribe whose mem- 
bers seemed half monsters, might become with the passage of the 
years a tale such as “Beauty and the Beast.” 

Psychoanalysts (Sigmund Freud, Otto Rank, Carl Jung, et aliae) 
found a similarity in fairy-tale images to those of the dream world. 
As dreams represent unconscious fears and desires, so are these 
ancient stories projections from the unconscious into nature, the 
social structure, and the mysteries of human life. They are symbols 
and the symbols are the language of an early literature. 


3 For a discussion of the story see S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
(London, Rivington, 1868), v. 2, pp. 152-81. 
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No one of these theories is sufficient to explain the fairy tale; 
all undoubtedly add to our understanding of it. Many fairy tales 
are myths, numbers of which came from India. The myth and the 
tale may both be prototypes of an earlier, cruder model. The 
punishments meted out to the evil stepmothers are perhaps relics 
of a day when justice was harsher than in our own. However, it is 
hard to see how stories as involved as ‘‘Cinderella” or “The Grate- 
ful Dead” could have arisen naturally among widely separated 
peoples. And, while wish fulfillment is strong in the fairy tale, the 
proponents of this theory appear to have. ignored the different 
symbol systems which are employed by different cultures. While 
the snake may be a sex symbol in one culture, in many others it 
represents eternity.* The modern folklorist concerns himself with 
a search for the archetype, comparing version with version, element 
for element, in an effort to find the original. To the simple and 
indispensable motive, each culture adds its own ways, its own 
customs, making the tale anew to meet the conditions of its life. 

However the tales came to be, they have migrated. Some were 
brought home by crusaders, some told, perhaps, by a woman 
marrying into a strange tribe or by colonists to a new country.° 
And in the old days they were used to enliven a winter evening 
when the work was done and the household gathered in the firelight 
to listen to the talk of some old woman. A tale found its way from 
the people to the sophisticated literature of Chaucer and Boccaccio 
and back again, until it assumed the characteristics of whatever 
country in which the telling took place. And finally it might appear, 
via the work of a great folklorist, in one of the storybooks which 
we now use with our children. Collections of folk tales are too many 
to be commented upon at length, but some of them are too impor- 
tant to be skipped. 

The first of these is the Arabian Nights, translated from the 
Arabic into English by Edward William Lane, 1838-1840, and 
already known in England because of an earlier French translation. 
Too erotic and too opulent for direct use with children, it contains 


*Ruth Benedict, “Folklore,” The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
Macmillan, 1931), v. 6, p. 289. 


5$o Jack of “Jack the Giant Killer” came to America. See Richard Chase, ed., The 
Jack Tales (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1943). 
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a wealth of stories which have been among the favorites of all 
times. The tales came from Indian, Egyptian, Arabian, and Persian 
sources. Among those, supposedly told by Sheherezade to the 
Sultan, are “Aladdin and His Lamp” and “The Adventures of 
Sinbad.” In 1697, under the title of Tales of Mother Goose ap. 
peared one of the most famous and one of the most satisfying books 
in the whole field of literature for children. Charles Perrault, who 
made the collection, was a member of the French Academy and a 
very learned man. He seems to have been embarrassed by his con- 
nection with Puss in Boots, Bluebeard, and Red Ridinghood, and 
published the book under the name of his son. Perrault’s versions 
are- simple, grave, and graceful. During the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XIV, the fairy tale became the fashion and, though Per- 
rault did not own his frivolous venture, he was followed by others. 
Among these was Mme. d’Aulnoy, a lady of the court, to whom we 
owe ‘‘White Cat,” “Graciosa and Percinet,” and “Prince Sprite.” 
Mme. d’Aulnoy gave to old plots an air of sophistication and 
sagacity which becomes them. They are country tales, dressed up 
and gone to court like the heroine who, because she was as good as 
she was beautiful, was rewarded by a fairy. Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm published the first volume of Household Tales in 1812, the 
second in 1815. They did not intend their collection for children; 
they were concerned with the social and religious import of the 
stories. With scrupulous devotion they collected them from the lips 
of country people in Hesse and Hanover, transcribing them word 
for word. Much of the Grimms’ material is unsuitable for children, 
but from it we have drawn “Little Snowdrop,” “Snow White and 
Rose Red,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Rumpelstilskin,” and dozens of 
others. Two Norwegians named Asbjérnsen and Moe collected and 
published the marchen of the Norse people as Popular Tales from 
the Norse in 1859. It is to Sir George Webb Dasent’s translation 
of these that we owe our childhood knowledge of Boots, of the 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff,” and of all the trolls who turn to stone 
at the touch of sunlight. In England, Joseph Jacobs brought to- 
gether from numerous sources the marchen of the English, among 
them “‘Mr. Fox,” “Childe Roland,” and “Tom Tit Tot.” 


6 This was the first recorded use of Mother Goose in connection with literature for the 
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The fortunes of the fairy tale have varied with the philosophy 
of the times. The Puritans disapproved of them as being at once 
frivolous and evil. During the days of didacticism they were con- 
sidered too irrational for the child who was to be reared according 
to the principles of Rousseau. In our own time they have withstood 
the attacks of educators, psychoanalysts, and psychologists who 
have thought them too gruesome for the child, and apt, because of 
their fantasy, to prevent his establishing the proper relationships 
with reality. 

It must be said that all of this has been of little concern to chil- 
dren and that the fairy tale has survived like a cat. 

The interest of children in fairy tales reaches its peak at about 
eight years." By ten, they are beginning to prefer more realistic 
stories, although with many children the love lasts longer. Children 
delight in good plots, the excitement, and the magic which the 
marchen offers. Indeed it does not differ markedly from their own 
wishes, and it is easy for them to project themselves into it. The 
fairy tale presents material that is only slightly structured. Prin- 
cesses are not described; we are told that they are beautiful and the 
identification is not hindered by too much detail. Far from being 
harmed by fantasy, a child may have a real need for it, since it is a 
part of his attempt to explore the real, and a necessity when the 
real becomes too difficult. Educators realize the value of self- 
expression in the arts to relieve tensions, and feel that, for the child 
who lacks talent for drawing or painting or literary creation, the 
spectator-participation which the fantasy provides may be of real 
value.* This may be particularly true of an imaginative child whose 
rich inner life is too complicated for his abilities at self-expression. 
Since the effect of reading upon the personality remains a practically 
unexplored field, it seems safe to say that the fairy tale will not 
harm the normal child who likewise exhibits an interest in the real 
world. Aside from its literary value it is valuable psychologically. 
Truth was never incompatible with irrationality, and the argument 


7 Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1935), p. 34. 


8 Lauretta Bender, “The Psychology of Children’s Reading and the Comics,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 18 (1944), p. 226. 
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that the fairy tale is untrue appears to rest upon a confusion 
between substance and accidents. 


A SELECTED List oF FArrY TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Hans Christian Andersen. Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. Illus- 
trated by Tasha Tudor. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945.) 
$3.50. Of interest to children from eight to ten and older. These are not 
true folk tales, but Andersen wrote many of them around folk themes. 
This edition contains twenty-eight stories, illustrated with delicacy and 
humor, in color and in black and white. — 


Edgar Parin d’Aulaire and Ingri Parin d’Aulaire. East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon. (New York, Viking Press, 1938.) $3.50. For children from 
eight to ten years old. Retellings, adapted from Asbjérnsen and Moe, of 
homely and beautiful tales of the north. The wood and forest colors of the 
pe their solid humor and stylized quality are beautifully adapted 
to the text. 


Charles Joseph Finger. Tales from Silver Lands. Woodcuts by Paul Honoré. 
(New York, Doubleday, 1924.) $2.50. For older children. Mr. Finger 
took down these stories as the Indians of South America told them. They 
are full of the manners and customs and flavors of the countries of their 
origin. 


Jacob Ludwig Grimm and Wilhelm Grimm. Tales from Grimm. Freely 
translated and illustrated by Wanda Gag. (New York, Coward-McCann, 
1936.) $2. Of interest to children from seven to ten years. Simple humorous 
and moving retellings of peasant stories. Miss Gag’s drawings have a solid 
folk = and her selections are among the best loved of Grimm’s 
marchen. 


Charles Perrault. French Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. (New 
York, Didier, 1945.) $1.50. For children of from ten-to twelve. It cannot 
be said that this edition is wholly satisfactory for children, but we have no 
available edition that is. The tales are unsurpassed, and the Doré illustra- 
tions interest the older child. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. English Fairy Tales Retold. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. (New York, Macmillan, 1918.) $1.75. For children from eight 
to twelve years old. A satisfying collection in which one finds such well- 
loved tales as “Dick Whittington” and “Molly Whuppie.” Delicately illus- 
trated, in flat tints and in black and white, by a master of fairy-tale drawing. 


The Tall Book of Nursery Tales. Pictures by Feodor Rojanovsky. (New 
York, Harper, 1944.) $1. For children from five to eight years old. Well- 
known versions of well-known tales. The illustrations are humorous, clearly 
and brightly colored, and immediately appealing to the child. 


Ida Zeitlen. Skazki: Tales and Legends of Old Russia. Illustrated by Theo- 
dore Nadejen. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1926.) $2. For children 
of twelve and older. Fairy tales from many sources. The illustrations are 
suggestive of the Russian ballet. 
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in Nutrition 
By GeorceE T. Lewis 


The first installment of Professor Lewis’s brief but comprehensive study of the 
. vitamins, including an account of research in progress by the Department 
of Biochemistry, was published in the October number of the QUARTERLY. 


CS ea 


t kaon is a disease which has been rather widespread in this 
a 


f area. This condition is now known to be due primarily to a 
. deficiency in a component of the vitamin B complex which the 
d chemist calls nicotinic acid, but which is now more commonly known 
as niacin in order not to link it with the poisonous material nicotine. 
; Unlike certain of the other deficiency states, pellagra seems usually 
y to result from a lack of more than a single vitamin material, and 
r 


thiamin and riboflavin are often implicated in addition to niacin. 
Unfortunately the task of detecting a beginning or subacute niacin 
y deficiency has proven unexpectedly difficult. Unlike riboflavin, the 
s state of the niacin supply in the body is not reflected by the level of 
d its excretion in the urine. This is true because some two-thirds of 
the niacin entering the body by way of the mouth disappears com- 
pletely and can no longer be identified. Only a fraction of the 


: remaining third is excreted as niacin. While the number of cases 
0 of pellagra has markedly decreased in the last few years, there still 
‘ remains much to be desired in the early diagnosis of this condition. 
It would be particularly advantageous to be able to assay the niacin 
: supply of an individual in this area, where presumably its deficiency 
|- is quite widespread, and thus recognize the condition before frank 
< pellagra symptoms appear. 
" The amount of niacin needed per day is usually placed at about 
4 twenty milligrams, and we obtain it primarily from lean meat, liver, 
y and whole-wheat or enriched flour. 
The remaining known members of the vitamin B complex are, 
)- in so far as human nutrition is concerned, very poorly defined, in 
; spite of the fact that several of them have been isolated and their 


chemical structure determined. Presumably most of these materials 
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are as essential in the human dietary as in that of laboratory 
animals, but we have on record a sufficient number of species dif- 
ferences in vitamin requirements to preclude the acceptance of this 
statement without proof. Pyridoxine (Bs) seems to be of benefit in 
some cases of acne and has been advocated for the treatment of the 
pernicious vomiting of pregnancy. Pantothenic acid and para-amino 
benzoic acid may be concerned in the formation of hair pigment in 
the human to the extent that a deficiency may lead to loss of this 
pigment and therefore gray hair. In laboratory animals at least, 
pantothenic acid is concerned with maintaining the normal vigor of 
the cells of the adrenal gland. 

As previously mentioned, vitamin C is the antiscorbutic prin- 
ciple ; that is, it is concerned with the prevention and cure of scurvy. 
It is present in especially high concentration in the juice of citrus 
fruits, and lemon juice was the source of the isolated chemical which 
proved to be associated with scurvy and which is commonly called 
ascorbic acid. Such widely different materials as pine needles and 
rose hips at one time and another have served as sources for it. 

The most important property of ascorbic acid is that it is readily 
destroyed by oxidation. This oxidation takes place primarily during 
cooking because of the elevated temperature involved. We know 
that practically all chemical reactions proceed more rapidly the 
higher the temperature, and the oxidation of ascorbic acid is no 
exception to the rule. This means that stored, dried, and canned 
foods have lost the greater portion of their ascorbic acid, and that 
each of us must have fresh food almost daily if he is to avoid a 
deficit of this material. Canned tomatoes are an exception to the 
above statement concerning preserved foods, since they are suff- 
ciently acid to prevent the usual destruction of ascorbic acid on 
heating. It is interesting that while dried foods such as peas, beans, 
and cereal grains contain no ascorbic acid, as soon as these seeds 
begin to sprout, ascorbic acid appears in the sprouts. This gives a 
biological method for manufacturing the vitamin where it may not 
otherwise be available. . 

As previously indicated, ascorbic acid has been isolated in a pure 
form, its structure determined, and its synthetic production initiated. 
Large quantities of the synthetic material are now available at a 
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reasonable price. Lend-lease shipments alone in 1944 amounted to 
some twenty tons. 

The determination of the ascorbic acid content of the blood is 
the commonly-accepted method of ascertaining whether or not an 
individual has a sufficient bodily supply of this vitamin. Blood 
analyses are possible because the amount of the vitamin in the body 
is much greater than is the case with water-soluble compounds 
previously considered (the daily requirement is about seventy-five 
milligrams, instead of two or three milligrams as is the case with 
riboflavin and thiamin, and the blood level of ascorbic acid is there- 
fore correspondingly higher). Also there is available for the de- 
termination of ascorbic acid a rather specific and delicate analytical 
method which depends on the discoloration of an organic dyestuff. 
By the use of this method it has been repeatedly shown that a fairly 
high percentage of our population, the number varying with the 
season and economic status, has a low supply of ascorbic acid. 

The daily requirement is contained in approximately five ounces 
of fresh orange juice. 

Most living organisms are able to synthesize ascorbic acid, the 
only known exceptions being man, the higher apes, and the guinea 
pig. For these three species only, therefore, is this compound a 
vitamin. For the remainder it becomes, by our usual system of 
nomenclature, a hormone: that is, a substance which the body can 
manufacture and which serves to stimulate some definite physio- 
logical process. 

Vitamin D is next in the alphabetical list of vitamin materials. 
Unlike those just discussed, it is soluble in fatty substances and is 
found in only a very few places in nature. It occurs primarily in the 
liver oils of fish, with much smaller amounts in eggs and milk. 
If man had to depend entirely on the amount of this material in 
his diet, the consequences might in many instances be serious. For- 
tunately, this is not the case. Practically all naturally-occurring fats 
contain small amounts of complex organic materials known as 
sterols. Certain sterols when exposed to ultraviolet light, either in 
light from the sun or from a mercury-vapor lamp, are partly 
changed into vitamin D. The skin of the human body contains one 
of these sterols, as do also many types of food. Therefore, the 
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exposure of either the unclothed surface of the body or food ma- 
terial to the rays of the sun or to the emanation from a light bulb 
made of special glass and containing mercury (quicksilver), will 
bring about the formation of vitamin D in the skin. This material is 
subsequently picked up by the blood stream and carried to all parts 
of the body, where it acts in the utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus. 

Rickets is a disease of infants up to the age of about two years, 
and involves fundamentally a failure in the normal deposition of 
calcium and phosphorus in the areas of the bony structure where 
growth occurs most rapidly. The bones of the legs in such cases are 
consequently softer than normal, and when they must support the 
weight of the child as it begins to walk, there results bowlegs, which 
we are accustomed to associate with rickets. Rickets has been a 
widespread condition in urban communities where crowded living 
conditions and smoke during the winter months prevent exposure 
to sunlight, and where lack of knowledge and a low economic level 
preclude the addition of fish-liver oil to the diet of infants. Surveys 
in this country and in England have shown repeatedly that up to 
ninety per cent of the children in large cities have had at some time 
demonstrable rickets. 

The chemical structure of vitamin D is known and commercial 
preparations are available in quantity. The usual procedure in the 
preparation of such material is to isolate not vitamin D but the 
parent sterol, dissolve it in some oil such as peanut, expose this 
solution to ultraviolet light, and market the resulting product. 
These solutions can be made of such a concentration that a few 
drops contain the daily requirement. Various foods, of which milk 
is an example, have been treated similarly to increase their vitamin 
D potency. 

Unfortunately there is no adequate chemical method fer the 
determination of amounts of vitamin D in foods and in the human 
body. Recourse must be to a bioassay, usually with albino rats as 
the test animals, and the result is expressed in International Units. 
Four to eight hundred International Units are recommended as a 
daily allowance for an infant. Older children and adults presumably 
require the vitamin also, but the amount is not known. The daily 
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requirement is contained in a little over a teaspoonful of standard- 
ized cod liver oil. It will be noted that daily allowances in this 


instance are in hundreds of units and in the case of vitamin A were 


in thousands. These large numbers are understandable when one 
remembers that bioassays are carried out on small animals, and the 
original units were fixed on the basis of their requirements. 

In connection with the cause of rickets we have assumed that 
adequate amounts of calcium and phosphorus are present in the 
child’s diet. Obviously, if this is not the case, normal bone forma- 
tion may be interfered with. In addition we know that, at least in 
rats, the relative proportion between the two elements can not 
be varied too much from that present in milk without the develop- 
ment of rickets. 

There is a series of vitamins D, of slightly differing composition 
depending on the sterol which serves as the precursor. The one 
which is found in the usual commercial product (Viosterol) does 
not seem to be the one formed in human skin by ultraviolet light. 
This immediately brings to mind the question of whether all types 
of vitamin D are equally potent for humans. The answer seems 
quite clearly to be that they are not, although the potency in the 
case of the vitamin D from Viosterol is not enough lower to cause 
any hesitation about its use. This species difference in activity is 
much more evident in the case of rats and chickens than it is 
with humans. 

Too much vitamin D seems to be detrimental, but there is a 
rather wide variation between therapeutic and toxic doses. This 
is in marked contrast to the water-soluble vitamins, overdoses of 
which do no harm in so far as investigators have been able to dis- 
cover. This difference in behavior may be related to ability of the 
body to store the fat-soluble materials and inability to store those 
soluble in water.’ The toxicity of overdosage with vitamin D mani- 
fests itself by the deposition of calcium and phosphorus in certain of 
the soft tissues of the body rather than in the bone structure. 

A brief discussion of two other fat-soluble vitamins will complete 
our story. Vitamin E is completely the result of laboratory research 
on animals. It was noted that rats on purified diets did not repro- 
duce normally, and attempts to find the reason for this led to our 
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present knowledge concerning what is sometimes called the “‘repro- 
ductive vitamin.”’ It has been repeatedly demonstrated that follow- 
ing a somewhat lengthy period of keeping rats on a diet containing 
little of this material, the male rat becomes permanently sterile and 
live young are not born to the female. Pregnancy begins normally 
following fertilization, but during the course of the gestation the 
foetuses die and are absorbed. If to female rats deficient in vitamin 
E, there is given an amount of the vitamin just sufficient to allow 
the birth of live young, when the baby rats are about two weeks old 
some of them suffer from a very particular paralysis which may be 
fatal. This muscular disorder does not develop if adequate amounts 
of vitamin E are available. It has also been shown that the feeding 
of vitamin E deficient diets to rabbits results in their loss of mus- 
cular ability. It is not difficult to see that this information would 
lead directly to the administration of vitamin E to such patients as 
women suffering from habitual abortion and individuals showing 
loss of muscle function. The experience of those who have pre- 
scribed vitamin E for disturbances of the reproductive function has 
been inconsistent, some obtaining good results and others no effect. 
The use of vitamin E in attempts to correct disorders of muscle 
function has resulted almost uniformly in a failure to observe any 
beneficial action. 

The chemical structure of vitamin E is known and it is prepared 
synthetically. It is also prepared from its natural sources either in a 
highly purified state or as a concentrate. It is quite widespread in 
food materials, particularly in cereal grains, lettuce, and hydrogen- 
ated cottonseed oil. For this reason it has been difficult to produce 
a deficiency in humans, and we do not have, therefore, definite proof 
that it is a necessary component of the human dietary. However, 
there is at least one prominent investigator who is convinced of its 
necessity. He furthermore believes that a deficiency of this material 
is perhaps more prevalent than that of any of the other known vita- 
mins, and manifests itself in other ways than its action on the 
reproductive function. 

One ‘fact on which there is general agreement is that vitamin E 
has the property of protecting vitamin A from oxidation. There- 
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fore, the vitamin A supply of the body is conserved when adequate 
E is present. 

Vitamin K is also the result of an observation made in the labora- 
tory. A European investigator in 1929 noted that chickens fed a 
certain experimental diet developed hemorrhages from the smaller 
blood vessels. Again the attempt to determine why led to our 
knowledge of vitamin K, the antihemorrhagic vitamin. We now 


know that this material is essential to the production of one of 


the compounds necessary for the clotting of blood. In the absence of 
adequate amounts of vitamin K the blood clots very slowly and the 
body loses the ability to prevent loss from the vascular system. 
Fortunately the vitamin is quite widely distributed in our food 
material, especially in green vegetables, and there are only two 
types of cases to whom it usually need be administered: new-born 
infants or the mother just before the birth of the child, and those 
with an obstruction to the passage of bile from the liver to the 
intestine. 

When the structure of vitamin K had been ascertained, the chem- 
ist, as is his custom, began to prepare compounds with similar but 
slightly different structures and to test their physiological activity. 
These efforts have resulted in the finding of a series of substances 
some of which have a greater activity than the naturally-occurring 
vitamin K and in addition are water-soluble. The latter fact enables 
easier handling in the body, which is built on the basis of an aqueous 
medium. In this instance the chemist is perhaps justified in his claim 
that he has been able to improve on nature. 

It should be evident from this brief discussion that there are still 
many gaps in our knowledge of the vitamins. However, it appears 
that the peak of rapid advance by the scientist and intense interest 
on the part of the public has been reached or passed, and that in the 
future this field will be surpassed in scientific and popular appeal by 
some other aspect of nutrition. 








Old Testament Bases for 
Authority in Religion 


By Boone M. Bowen 


Boone M. Bowen, A.B. (College of Charleston) ’21, B.D.’24, Ph.D. (Yale) 
”38, is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in the Candler 
School of Theology. 


N every area of human life there have been those who have 
B sits diligently for the truth. Investigators have been eager, 
with rare exceptions, to share with others a knowledge of any suc- 
cess they may have achieved. They have known too that their task 
was unfinished until they should have presented a convincing defense 
of the truth they have sought to reveal. Whosoever proclaims a new 
idea must be prepared to answer the entirely pertinent question, 
“How do you know this is true?” 

The obligation of producing a reasonable and plausible defense 
of his ideas has been a responsibility which has been willingly 
accepted by every thoughtful man at least as far back as the time 
of the great Greek philosophers. It has become an imperative in 
the modern age. Doubtless this is due largely to the influence of 
scientific techniques in the search for the truth and in its vindication. 
The chemist, for example, tells us that when hydrogen and oxygen 
are combined in the ratio of two to one, water is produced. How 
does he know this is true? His answer is: “I have tried it many 
times and the results have consistently been the same.’”’ Thus the 
chemist quite properly prides himself upon the demonstrable nature 
of the basic truths of his science. He is prepared to say to any chal- 
lenger, ““Come, and I will demonstrate the truth of what I teach.” 

Religion has never been able to escape (it would be untrue to 
assert that it has sought to do so) the persistent demand of estab- 
lishing a basis of authority. How is one to know right from wrong? 
How may one know God? How is one to discern God’s will and 
purposes for men? How may one be sure that any idea in the realm 
of religion is true? These are vital questions, and thoughtful men 
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have a right to expect intelligent answers from the leaders 
of religion. 

It must be freely admitted that the Christian Church is not of 
one mind in establishing a basis of authority for the truth of her 
teachings. The Roman Catholic Church, for example, rests her case 
on the infallibility of the official papal pronouncements. That which 
has been proclaimed as true by the Church is accepted without ques- 
tioning by a good Catholic. He has no personal responsibility in the 
matter other than to accept the Church as the channel through 
which the truth is revealed and proclaimed. 

Protestantism has from its beginning denied that the Roman 
Church is the accepted agent through which God’s truth is estab- 
lished. The leaders of the Reformation insisted on the right of 
private judgment for every believer. The basis of authority in re- 
ligion was not in the pronouncements of the Church. Neither was 
it in the authority of antiquity nor in tradition. The citadel of 
religious authority was within the believer. His reason and his 
conscience, as they were illuminated by the Spirit of God, were 
the tribunal before which truth was vindicated. It is true that the 
Bible, which is an external source, was regarded as a valuable 
source of religious reality. Luther went much further than other 
reformers in his critical attitude towards the Bible when he de- 
scribed the Epistle of James as “‘an epistle of straw.” But the Bible 
obviously has value as a source of religious truth only when it is 
rightly interpreted. For all early Protestants the source of this 
interpretation was the judgment of each believer. 

The weakness of this Protestant position has been a multiplicity 
of interpretations and opinions, with an inevitable confusion con- 
cerning religious truth in the minds of many, especially of those who 
through a lack of mental fortitude or of spiritual vigor, have 
refrained from exercising their own right of private judgment. 

The problem of authority is not peculiar to the modern Church. 
It is as old as religion itself. The Jews of Old Testament times 
were aware of it, and differed radically among themselves as to 
its solution. An understanding of some of the varieties of thought 
in the Old Testament will, I think, help to dispel some of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the thinking of many modern Christians. 
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Hebrew religion developed in the main under the leadership of 
three distinct groups—priests, prophets, and sages. There were 
areas of religious thought in which these three groups were in 
agreement. But on the question of an adequate basis for the estab- 
lishment of the truth of religion they differed greatly. 

The priest was an exponent of the sanctity of the Hebrew law. 
In early Old Testament times doubtless this law existed in oral 
form. Later it was codified in several stages and incorporated in 
the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy. About the middle of the fifth century B. C. it was canonized 
as sacred Scripture. For the priest the truth of God was to be found 
in the law. Anyone seeking to know God’s truth had merely to read 
these books, for there was the truth. This approach to religion 
reached its climax in the Pharisees of New Testament times. 

For the priest the source of truth was external; that is to say, 
it was in a book. In this respect his position was basically similar 
to the doctrine of papal infallibility sponsored by the Roman 
Church, or that of Biblical inerrancy as proclaimed by many con- 
servative Protestants. In all three of these groups the believer must 
accept as true that which he finds in his sources, to which he has 
accorded infallibility and finality. 

The Hebrew prophet dissented from this priestly position. Amos, 
for example, who was the pioneer in the great prophetic movement 
of the eighth century, said: 


I hate, I despise your feasts and I will take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offer- 
ings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them, neither will I 
regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take away from 
me the noise of thy songs: for I will not hear the melody of 
thy viols. But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream. (6:21-24). 


Micah, a younger contemporary of Amos, expressed a like 
thought: 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah and bow myself be- 
fore the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves a year old? . . . Shall I give my first- 
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born for the sin of my soul? He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love kindness and to walk humbly with thy God? 
(6 :6-8.)* 


These prophetic denunciations of the current popular religion 
were in reality attacks upon the priestly law. A casual reading of 
the book of Leviticus, for example, is sufficient to show that the 
prophets were not in harmony with its teachings and did not expect 
to be bound by them. Thus for the prophets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B. C., the Jewish law was not a source of au- 
thority. It does not follow that they would have repudiated all of 
the law. On the other hand, it is clear that they did not accept as 
true any teaching merely because it was set forth in the law. 

In contrast with the priest whose source of authority was an 
external law, the prophet found the truth of God revealed within 
himself. With some reservations it might be said that the prophet 
was the mystic of the Old Testament. He dared to speak for God. 
The thoughts which he presented and perhaps even the words he 
uttered were not his but God’s (cf. Jeremiah 1:6 f.). Thus the 
prophets introduced their message with a ““Thus-saith-the-Lord.” 

This was not egotism on the part of the prophet. It rested on a 
religious experience which, for him, was the essence of reality. 
Amos, for example, said, “I am not a prophet.” (That is, he did 
not belong to the ecclesiastically recognized or professionally estab- 
lished school of prophets.) “But,” said he, “I was a herdsman, a 
dresser of sycamore-trees. And Jehovah took me from following 
the flock and Jehovah said unto me, ‘Go prophesy unto my people 
Israel’ (7:14 f.). Perhaps even more to the point were these 
words from Amos: ‘“The Lord Jehovah hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy?” (3:8.) 

In the same spirit Isaiah said in effect: “If you want to know by 
what authority I speak, bear in mind that God became very real to 
me in the temple. I immediately became aware of my sin and un- 
worthiness. But God cleansed and forgave me and finally commis- 
sioned me to be his messenger” (cf. 6:1-9). 


1 Similar views are found in Hosea 2:11; 3:4; Isaiah 1:10-17; and Jeremiah 7:1-7; 8:8. 
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Jeremiah believed that even before his birth, while he was yet 
in his mother’s womb, God sanctified him and appointed him “a 
prophet unto the nations” (1:5). 

Thus for the prophet the truth of religion was to be found in 
the living, spoken word. He was the human channel through which 
the spirit and mind of God were expressed. The basis of authority 
for him was within. He was a witness to the truth which God had 
revealed to him and through him to others. 

The Hebrew sage or wise man agreed with neither the priest 
nor the prophet. For him the truth of religion was not to be found 
in ancient legal codes or in any other external authority. Neither 
was he impressed with an affirmation which rested on some mystical 
experience or prophetic ecstasy. The sage was the pragmatist of 
the Old Testament. He contended that an idea is valid in the area 
of religion if it works, if it fits into the pattern of life as a whole, 
if it proves to be a means of bringing to men a fuller and a better 
life. Otherwise it is false and should be rejected. This conviction 
on the part of the sage is well illustrated in each of the three 
canonical wisdom books, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs. 

The story of Job is too familiar to require presentation here. 
Suffice it to say that Job’s three friends insisted that Job’s suffering 
must be the outgrowth of his sins. One may depend upon God to 
see that good men are duly rewarded and that such adversity as 
had befallen Job is reserved as punishment for sin. This was ac- 
cepted Hebrew orthodoxy. In an effort to prove their thesis, these 
friends of Job might have quoted many Hebrew writers, such as 
the authors of Psalms 1 and 16, or the underlying religious thought 
of the book of Judges, to cite only a few examples. But Job said in 
effect: “I do not care what your theology is; the fact is that I ama 
righteous man and yet I suffer. The truth must take account of this 
obvious fact. Any interpretation of my experience which contradicts 
or denies this cannot be true. Godly men do suffer, for my experience 
proves it.” 

The writer of Ecclesiastes was committed to the same attitude 
towards religious truth. He was puzzled as to where in life one 
may find abiding values. He pointed out that some hold that pleas- 
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ure is the ultimate good in life.? He did not theorize about this, but 
he tried it. He said, ‘““Whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them; I withheld not my heart from any joy . . . and behold, 
all was vanity and a striving after wind” (2:10 f.). Or he said, 
some hold that knowledge is the ultimate means to the good life. 
So he tried that. Rather immodestly he said, “I got me great 
wisdom above all that were before me in Jerusalem” (1:16). But 
this too proved to be futile, for in disillusionment he cried, ‘‘For in 
much wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow” (1:18). The fact of agreement or disagreement 
on the part of the reader with the writer’s conclusions is of no 
moment here. The point of significance is that the author of 
Ecclesiastes has reached his conclusions by an empirical method. 

The book of Proverbs is in the main like that of Job and 
Ecclesiastes in its approach to truth. 


A wise son makes a glad father; but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother. (10:1). 


How does the writer of this proverb know that it is true? He 
appeals to no traditional law nor to any special revelation from 
God. He affirms it as a basic axiom of life. Life is just that way, 
for all men have found this to be true. The other aphorisms of the 
book of Proverbs are likewise presented as axiomatic. 

This study of the search for authority by the ancient Hebrew 
priest, prophet, and sage has been made in the hope that we may 
find some help for the modern Churchman who may be seeking 
a satisfactory basis for the recognition of truth in the realm of 
religion. 

Thoughtful Protestants are not in agreement with the thinking 
of the Hebrew priest, for this group is becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied with any external source of authority. In no other realm 
of human thought or life do men grant the truth of an idea merely 
because it has been taught or affirmed in some book or by some 
person to whom infallibility is ascribed. Why then should pure 
authoritarianism, which is repudiated in all other areas, be accepted 


2Some scholars hold that the writer of Ecclesiastes may have had in mind the 
philosophy of Epicurus. However, this is doubtful. 
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in religion? Thus, to be specific, an idea is not true just because 
it is in the Bible. Jesus was not bound by the Old Testament. It is 
true that he revered it and frequently quoted from it. But at the 
same time he freely rejected some Old Testament teachings in the 
interest of a clearer and higher expression of religious truth (cf. 
Matt. 5 :27-48). The Church has been right in recognizing that the 
Bible is a source of moral and spiritual values of inestimable worth. 
When properly understood and correctly used, it is a valuable 
guide in the quickening of the spiritual life. But freely granting 
the propriety of the high place of honor which has been accorded 
the Bible in Christian tradition, the fact remains that we cannot 
defend the truth of a thought merely because it is Biblical. 

The prophetic insistence upon an inner awareness of God is much 
more difficult to attain than is the priestly devotion to a law which 
has already been fixed. The one demands a creative personal relig- 
ious experience, for without it the word of the prophet cannot be 
spoken. The other may encourage spiritual indolence, for the priest 
seeks merely to preserve a pattern of religious life which has 
become static. The prophet is the voice of God to the agé in which 
the prophet lives. The truth is made vital and alive, for God is 
speaking through the prophet to the current moral and spiritual 
needs of men. It is entirely proper that one, if he be so inclined, 
subject this inner religious experience to examination in the light 
of established psychological laws. But whatever may be the psycho- 
logical interpretation, the reality of the prophet’s experience 
cannot be denied. 

The Church must recover her prophetic voice. Her leaders must 
be men who live close to God and who can interpret His will to the 
world of their day. 

There are dangers in setting up the living word as a source of 
authority. This grants to any man the privilege of proclaiming any 
conceivable religious idea as true. His only defense need be, “God 
hath revealed it to me.” This obviously may lead to confusion and 
chaos. However, this peril may be largely avoided if one check 
and compare his own message with that of the great spirits, the 
chief of whom is Jesus, who have borne their witness through the 
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centuries. There will be variety and difference among prophetic 
yoices, but the broad outlines of truth will stand out. 

Just as ancient Israel had both prophets and sages, so the modern 
Church must supplement the prophetic word with the pragmatism 
of the sage. Many sincere men have never had an experience of 
God comparable to that of the prophets, and are only puzzled and 
confused by an assertion that God witnesses to His moral and 
spiritual truths through men who are sensitive and responsive to 
Him. But few will find it difficult to understand the cogency of the 
suggestion that a religious principle must be true if it works, if its 
practice assures to mankind a fuller and a more abundant life. 

Some months ago I spoke on the theme of a self-giving love as a 
Christian ideal by which men should live. At the close of the service 
a member of the group came forward with this challenge: “The 
idea of life based upon sacrificial love is a beautiful ideal, but it is 
not practicable. A man cannot run his business on the principle of 
love. It simply will not work.” In replying to this timely criticism 
I frankly admitted that we do not live in a world in which love is 
expressed on any large scale. Instead, as I reminded the challenger, 
we have a society in which men and nations are motivated in the 
main by selfishness and greed. Consequently it is a world of grief 
and conflict. We have denied the principle of brotherhood and 
thereby have created a world at war. Perhaps then the solution of 
the ills of the world lies, as I suggested to my friend, in the appli- 
cation of the Sermon on the Mount to our maladjusted social order. 
At any rate, none has the right to condemn Jesus as a visionary 
and impractical idealist until he has fairly and honestly tried His 
way of life. 

Christianity demands of society a fair trial. Until this is granted, 
its truths remain only a possibility. Those who have honestly tried 
it proclaim without exception the moral and spiritual validity of 
Jesus. Thus modern seekers of the truth must follow the pragma- 
tism of the Hebrew sages. Whosoever wishes to know the truth 
about religion must try it. That is, he must live it. 









§ Outflowing and Inflowing 
& Poetry 


By CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


Although Professor Sanders’s published writings have been mainly concerned 
with the philosophical and religious thought of such leaders of the Romantic 
Movement as Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his devotion to English poetry is 
known to every student whom he has taught at Valdosta, at Emory, and 
at Duke. 


ET US begin with the assumption that every good poem has a 
E center, expressed or implied—something which unifies it— 
the core of reality underneath its forms, its communicative pro- 
cesses, and its outer layers of substance. All the parts of the poem 
should be related to this center, connected with it, as it were, by 
tadii. In the best poetry the center is like a ball of molten fire 
heating the whole poem to a semi-transparent incandescence, and 
is thus revealed as the fiery nucleus in the middle of the mass. The 
ifitensity of the conception or intuition making up this center de- 
termines the degree of concentration in the phrases of the poem, 
the relative strength and vividness of its images, the pitch of its 
sounds, and the power in the surge of its rhythm. It does not 
determine, at least directly, the kind of rhythm or the tempo. 

The center reveals itself through a harmonious activity of the 
parts, in which lines of energy, force, and movement appear. These 
lines, surging with life, constitute the essence of the poem. Each 
line, which should coincide with a radius, has its own identity and 
autonomy but is connected by the center with all the other lines. 
One of the problems and opportunities of the poet is to give the 
parts their freedom and yet manage to preserve their essential 
unity: to preserve what is unique in each part—whatever dis- 
tinguishes one part from all the other parts—so that the parts do 
not run together and lose themselves in the unity, and even to give 
to parts of particular energy and significance so much freedom and 
independence that they may delight the reader by threatening at 
times to break away from their proper radii—and yet never allow 
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them to break completely away. To escape from its center would 
mean disaster for a part, for even its freedom would lose its 
significance if the relation of the part to the unity were destroyed. 

The force within the lines, however, may move outward from 
the center or inward toward the center. Hence, it is possible to 
classify poems according to whether their movement is outward 
or inward. The distinction between the two kinds of poetry thus 
conceived is important since it is based, not on superficial con- 
siderations concerning the form and mechanics of the poem, but on 
a difference in the directions which the vital flow of the poem 
proper may take. 


Both kinds of poetry actually exist in great abundance, and are 
clearly recognizable. The one kind is centrifugal; the other, centri- 
petal. The one is masculine; the other, feminine. The dominant 
process of the one is assimilation; of the other, radiation and com- 
munication. Both may be charming. The one is aggressive, master- 
ful, and impressive; the other is alluring, captivating, seductive. 
The poet of the outmoving poem says to the reader: “Wait a 
moment. I want to walk along with you and talk.” The poet of the 
inmoving poem whispers: “There is great meaning here. Come 
closer or you will miss my explanation.” The outmoving poem pro- 
duces the impression of letters raised upon marble; the inmoving 
poem produces that of lichen-filled letters deeply inscribed in the 
stone. The degree of intensity in the conception of the poem and 
of the activity involved in composing or reading it may be as great 
for the one kind as for the other. The degree of pleasure, likewise, 
may be as great in reading the one kind as in reading the other. 
Neither kind, therefore, is as such better than the other. 


A given poet will usually be inclined to write chiefly either the 
one kind or the other. Some poets who, in the main, have written 
outflowing poetry are Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Gray, 
Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Scott, Poe, Macaulay, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Kipling. Some poets who have written inflowing poetry 
are Spenser, Donne, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Robert 
Frost. Matthew Arnold wrote both kinds: “The Forsaken 
Merman” and “‘Sohrab and Rustum” move outward; but “Resig- 
nation,” “Dover Beach,” and parts of “Tristram” move inward. 
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Women may write either kind. Emily Bronté’s poems move inward; 
but Christina Rossetti’s move outward. 

The inflowing poem delights us by drawing us nearer and nearer 
to its center: the best meanings, the most exciting activities, the 
most enchanting music are to be discovered as we are drawn farther 
and farther inward. As the radii come closer and closer together, 
they more and more illuminate and intensify each other. Because 
the dominant forces of such a poem pull inward and contract, in it 
the parts are likely to be more closely related, the texture of the 
phrases finer, and the meanings more subtle than in an outflowing 
poem. To read this kind of poem with full enjoyment and under- 
standing usually requires a more alert intelligence and more pene- 
trating perceptions than are required by the other kind. 

The poet who writes outflowing poetry delights us by arousing 
and stimulating our receptive faculties. He meets us more than half 
way. To enjoy him fully we need only to respond to him willingly, 
sensitively, and vigorously. At its best, outflowing poetry contains 
impulses originating in the center which are still so strong as they 
enter the reader’s mind that he at no time senses any diminishing 
of vigor or activity, but rather discovers in these impulses the 
beginning of a whole series of processes taking place in his own 
mind and growing more and more delightful as he takes successive 
steps farther and farther away from the center of the poem, and 
yet enjoys a constant and secure grasp on a chain of living and 
interrelated processes which can carry him back to the center at any 
moment with swiftness and certainty. 

At his worst, the writer of inflowing poetry degenerates into a 
pure introvert or egocentric who, having allowed self to become 
the center of his poem, gets lost in the caverns of his own person- 
ality; or he becomes a confused guide who, forgetting his center, 
whatever it may be, loses both himself and his reader in his enigmas 
and over-delicate shades of thought, feeling, and sound. His con- 
fusion may result from an unsuccessful attempt to bring the whole 
world into focus through the art of the microcosm; or from his 
failure to provide sufficient clues to guide himself and his reader 
through the maze, or from his lack of the intellectual and imagina- 
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tive force and perspicacity necessary to conduct the reader to a 
tightly crowded center. 

At his worst, the poet who writes outflowing poetry displays the 
fault of doing too much for us and of conveying to us impulses 
which, having reached us, lie dead, like a hard baseball caught in a 
mit. His rhythms and sounds become too obvious, blatant, loud. 
His meanings become more and more magnified out of proportion 
to their importance as he gets farther and farther away from the 
center. An overdiffuseness weakens his power; the reader becomes 
more and more aware of the empty space between his radii, which 
are themselves thin and feeble. Scott, Macaulay, Poe, and Kipling 
illustrate in their poorest poems the dangers to which this sort of 
poetry is susceptible. The moralizing and and sentimentalizing 
moods of Wordsworth, Longfellow, and Tennyson provide out- 
standing examples, and the so-called “popular” poets, like Edgar 
Guest and R. W. Service, write such verse consistently. 

Poets with little energy are more likely to succeed by writing 
centripetal verse, in which their power can be concentrated. Only 
poets of robust genius and unusual energy can write great masculine 
poetry such as Homer’s, Vergil’s, Shakespeare’s, and Milton’s. 
Some of the great masters of masculine poetry have so far vitalized 
their lines that in them two currents of unequal strength seem to be 
flowing in opposite directions at the same time. In Shakespeare’s 
best passages, for instance, the great breakers of almost unlimited 
poetic energy move ever outward from the center of the sea and 
clearly dominate the verse, but beneath these one senses almost 
constantly the powerful pull of the undertow. 

An introvert may not necessarily write poetry that flows inward. 
Byron was an introvert and egoist; yet the flow within his lines is 
ever outward, even when he himself, as is so often the case, is at 
the center of his poem or passage. Pope, another introvert, almost 
consistently wrote masculine poetry. An extrovert, however, usually 
writes outmoving poetry. Scott and Macaulay could write no other 
kind. Coleridge, in whom there was a great abundance of strong, 
outgiving impulses, could occasionally write verse which seems to 
weave inward, as do “Kubla Khan” and parts of “Christabel.” 
But Coleridge was himself at times an introvert. Perhaps one 
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reason why he never was able to finish ‘Kubla Kahn” and “‘Christa- 
bel” was that they ran counter to the dominant and essential cur- 
rents of his life and genius, which moved outward, and he could 
not at will recapture the abnormal state of mind which had pro- 
duced them as far as they go. 

Hence, too, one explanation of the felicity of Coleridge’s relation 
to Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s was primarily a genius for assimi- 
lating the cosmos, for recollecting it in tranquility. Coleridge was 
for him a great stimulus, a vitalizing, awakening force, one who 
could energize his mind and help to bring about in it the “spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings.” On the other _hand, 
Coleridge found opportunity and stimulus in the vast, latently 
energetic receptivity of Wordsworth. In their relationship at its 
best almost unlimited abundance met almost unlimited capacity. 

No better example of inmoving poetry could be given than a 
familiar passage from “Tintern Abbey.” 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration :—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
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Now contrast this with Shakespeare’s 116th sonnet: =“). , 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds Ney, 
Admit impediments. Love is not love Dy 
Which alters when it alteration finds 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his highth be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come. 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Clearly, both poets are here concerned with the concrete expres- 
sion of abstract ideas. Shakespeare, however, like his own poet 
whose eye 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name, 


proceeds from the abstraction “Let me not to the marriage of 
true minds admit impediments,” which is the center and essence of 
his poem, to tangible representations of the idea. First, the word 
impediments is particularized in the two concepts: (1) alteration or 
change, and (2) complete removal of the love. Then follow a 
succession of images, each a kind of radius out from the central 
idea: the ever-fixed mark in the tempest; the pilot’s trustworthy 
star; the rejected concept of Time’s fool with its vivid related 
details—the rosy lips and cheeks and the bending sickle; the un- 
availing pressure of brief hours and weeks, and the sure persistence 
of true love to the very edge of doom. All of these move out from 
the abstract center to find a local habitation and a name for the 
idea, which, like love itself, does not change. The concluding 
couplet confirms the idea rather than adds to it, or, we may say, it 
neatly touches upon the end of each radius and supplies the poem 
with a circumference. Keats proceeds in the same manner in his 
sonnet on the grasshopper and the cricket, in which the first line, 
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“The poetry of earth is never dead,” provides him with a center 
from which he works outward. Shakespeare’s use of this method 
sometimes assumes mighty proportions, as it does in the spreading 
of fear, distrust, cruelty, and anti-social attitudes from a small 
beginning to something colossal in King Lear; and as it does in 
Othello, where Iago’s terse statements of evil intentions develop 
into a veritable mountain of hideous tangibilities. 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, begins with “the beauteous 
forms”—the lovely landscape at Tintern Abbey, or with his daffo- 
dils, or with his “meanest flower that grows,” or with his Highland 
reaper—and habitually progresses from the image to the abstrac- 
tion, from the form to the idea, from the particular to the uni- 
versal, from the clear tangibility to the obscure mystery, from the 
meanest flower to thoughts too deep for tears. He nearly always 
glances from earth to heaven. Observe how he goes from the 
scene at Tintern Abbey, first to physical “sensations sweet’? made 
possible by memory, sensations that are felt in the blood and along 
the heart; then to a tranquil restoration of his “purer” mind; then 
to feelings of “unremembered” pleasure which help produce “name- 
less, unremembered” moral acts; then to the “gift, of aspect more 
sublime” which makes it possible, while the body sleeps, for the 
spirit to awaken and the power of insight to function and “see 
into the life of things.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about this passage, and about 
all of Wordsworth’s great passages of inmoving poetry, is that the 
writer, however far he may proceed toward the abstruse, never loses 
his firm grip on the good solid image with which he started. Even 
in heaven he never forgets earth. As a result, he is at ease even 
there, for he knows that he will not get lost. He is like his own 
skylark: 


Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


Blake’s poetry, which, like Wordsworth’s, moves farther and 
farther inward, sometimes illustrates what may happen to even a 
writer of brilliant imagination who, approaching his center, jumps 
from radius to radius. The image of his “Tyger! Tyger! burning 
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bright” is, to be sure, as intensely vivid in the center of the poem 
as it is at the circumference; his Sunflower, likewise, is everywhere 
in the poem. But in “The Fly,” after experiencing a sense of com- 
fortable security as we journey toward what seems to be the center, 
we suddenly discover in the last lines that we have been unknow- 
ingly upon a radius with an entirely different center. 

Finally, we may ask what value the distinction between inmoving 
and outmoving poetry can have for us. The distinction does, of 
course, deal with only one aspect of poetry and provides only one 
approach to the understanding and experiencing of poems. But it 
should be repeated that this aspect and this approach have to do 
with the vital element of poetry, not with its mechanism or its out- 
line, but with the movement and life of its very substance. We can- 
not know a stretch of seacoast unless we know how the tides behave 
there. We cannot learn too much about them. But we should re- 
member, too, that though we may learn much about tides, and 
profit from the knowledge, tides are mysterious things, variable 
and frequently unpredictable. The tides of poetry are very much 
like those of the sea. It is no wonder that poets are fascinated by 
the moon. 





Winter Berries 
By Anpgrson M. Scruccs 


The secret things bear winter best: 
While hills stand desolate and thinned, 
And meadows sprawl in disarray, 
Chastened and levelled by the wind, 


These little spheres of red remain, 
Holding within their hard bright forms 
The compact substance of their lives, 
Beyond the probing reach of storms. ... 


And that mind too can best defy 
The forces of the world’s infliction 
That holds in secrecy some dream, 
Some dark, hard kernel of conviction. 
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$ W.A. Candler as President 
£ of Emory, 1888-1898 


By A. M. Pierce 


A. M. Pierce, A.B.’95, D.D.’27, is engaged in writing the authorized life of 
Bishop Candler, which is expected to appear early in 1947. Dr. Pierce, 
besides an active career in the itinerancy of the Methodist Church, was from 
1923 to 1930 Editor of THE WestrEyaNn Apvocate, official organ of the 


Georgia conferences. 


T the age of thirty-one, Warren Akin Candler was called to the 
A presidency of Emory College, from which he had been gradu- 
ated in 1875. Leaving Nashville, where he had been assistant editor 
of the Christian Advocate, Dr. Candler moved with his family to 
Oxford, a small town about forty miles south of Atlanta, the seat 
of the College since its founding in 1836. Years later an alumnus, 
referring to his first sight of the new President, writes of his 
“feeling of amazement on seeing a man about as broad as he was 
long, with a massive head, clean shaven, dark hair . . . whose face 
fairly beamed with joy, his large eyes looking through you, the 
most dynamic personality” he had ever met. 

“My name is Shorty,” so Bishop Candler once identified himself 
at an alumni banquet. Emory men had not bungled in fitting the 
name to the physique, but Dr. Candler was in no way disturbed. 
He held that a man’s legs should be long enough to reach the ground 
and contended that his legs qualified as well as any man’s. It did not 
take the student body long to discover who was the dominant figure 
on the campus and, indeed, in the town. Then they said “King 
Shorty.”’ After awhile, though not always with reverence, they said 
“King Shorty the Great.” Yet, according to the Zodiac, the college 
annual, there was one rebel: “The jay is the only individual in the 
city of Oxford over whom Shorty does not rule. He ignores Shorty’s 
existence. . . . He does not even apply to his mightiness for permis- 
sion to breathe in the city limits.” 

Dr. Candler’s memory for names was astonishing, if reports can 
be accepted at near face value. A new boy was introduced to the 
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President one evening at his boarding house. The next day the two 
met on the street and Dr. Candler called the student’s name. On 
telling the other boys, the freshman was informed that he remem- 
bered likewise ‘‘all the other 99 new boys, 200 old boys and all who 
had been in the college the seven years previous.” A former Mercer 
student tells that Bishop Candler addressed the graduating class at 
Mercer and was introduced to the seniors, about fifteen in number. 
Several years later, he met the Bishop in Florida and remarked to 
him that they had met before. “Yes,” said Bishop Candler, “it was 
at Macon; you were in the graduating class and your name is 
(giving it correctly) .” 

From the beginning of his administration it was manifest that 
rules were to be obeyed. It was sometimes said that the boys feared 
him, a statement which meant nothing more than that they knew it 
was dangerous to violate restrictions. For the most part, however, 
the students readily learned to accept authority. His annual reports 
indicated that “the discipline of the college was maintained with 
little difficulty.” 

Though determined to enforce regulations, he sought to be fair. 
“My deportment was cut heavily and unjustly,” a former student 
writes. ‘Dr. Candler told me years later that he fought to save 
me.”’ He conceived of discipline not as punishment but as a means 
of redeeming the individual. ‘He sent me home for thirty days,” 
writes another. “After I had served my sentence he was the first 
man I met on the campus and... he said, ‘You are a man and I 
welcome you back to Emory.’” More than forty years later this 
same man wrote, “Today I will defend him with my blood should 
the occasion occur. .. . Very few days pass but that I think of him.” 

His wit appealed to the students even when turned against them. 
One afternoon the faculty was late in answering the bell for chapel. 
Cries of “Cut, cut” began to be heard. When the professors, led by 
the President, did appear, “Cut, cut’ still rang out. Dr. Candler 
opened the exercises by saying: “Since I was late you are entitled 
to an explanation. I was searching for a certain text of Scripture, 
‘Kish said to Saul, go seek the asses.’ And lo, I have found them.” 

Dr. Candler believed that there were many Methodists in Geor- 
gia who were able to send their boys to college but who would not 
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send them to Emory unless it furnished opportunities “‘as good as 
the best.” He contended also that the “strongest and most ener- 
getic minds” were often found among the common people and that 
these also deserved the best advantages. To this end he sought to 
effect certain improvements: 

1. Higher salaries for the faculty. “The professors received a 
little more than $1200 each and furnished their own houses.” He 
agitated for a minimum salary of $2000 and by 1890 improvement 
became appreciable. Previously, the teachers had asked for money 
as they needed it and had been doled out what was available, and 
not until the end of the year had they known what they finally would 
receive. Payment by the month was soon inaugurated; then payment 
in full; but the minimum of $2000 was not reached during his 
administration. 

2. Advanced curriculum, improved equipment. So fast and far 
was the curriculum strengthened that the trustees in 1894 expressed 
fear that the course of study was too much crowded for the average 
boy. The B.S. and B.Ph. degrees were offered as well as the A.B. 
degree. Graduates of Emory Law School quickly received recog- 
nition on a parity with those from the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia.. Two new chairs, Applied Mathematics and 
History and Political Economy, were established. A theological 
department was organized and a lectureship for young preachers 
introduced. A museum and a mineral cabinet were added and 
scientific apparatus became more nearly adequate. 

3. Better physical conditions of campus and buildings. Early in 
his administration, trustees’ reports on buildings and grounds spoke 
of exteriors defaced in many places; window blinds, sashes, and 
glass broken; doors, door-facing, wainscoting badly in need of paint. 
Of the campus it said: “Nature has done much to render it beav- 
tiful; Art nothing.” A later report was more cheerful: “All possi- 
ble attention seems to have been given” to the buildings “to keep 
them in good condition,” and the marked improvements made on 
the grounds were “gratifying.” 


1 Courses in law were first offered at Emory under President Haygood in 1882. The 
first degree of Bachelor of Laws was awarded in 1889. At the close of President Dow- 
man’s administration, in 1902, the law course was dropped, but it was revived under 
President Dickey from 1903 to 1907. 
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4. Library building. When Dr. Candler came to Emory as Presi- 
dent there were 5,000 volumes in the library, which was housed on 
the third floor of Seney Hall. Steadily the number of books was 
increased and among them were many single volumes worth fifty 
dollars or more, some of which could not have been replaced. A new 
building was imperative in order to make the books more available, 
but, even more important, to escape the fire hazard. During 1891 
a college building burned. ‘‘When I thought Seney Hall was in 
danger,” wrote the President, “and remembered that our chance 
for water was only two small wells my heart almost stood still with 
fear.” He declared that it was “scarcely less than a crime to keep 
such a collection of books in the present quarters.” One of the 
trustees, Captain Williams of Savannah, became interested to the 
extent of offering $5,000 if a building should be erected to cost not 
less than $20,000, and Dr. Candler set out to raise the money. 
When his administration ended, there were 20,000 volumes in the 
library and it was housed in a fire-proof building costing $30,000, 
more than half of which he had raised in cash. 

The demand for money and more money was constant, and this 
well-nigh crushing responsibility rested almost entirely upon the 
President. In this day of generous philanthropy it is difficult to 
appreciate the magnitude of his accomplishments: cash for endow- 
ment $93,000; endowment notes with face value of $15,960; loan 
fund, $20,000; about $5,000 paid on debts; about $4,000 on re- 
pairs; $35,000 for lands; $16,250 for library; plus about $4,200 
of unpaid subscriptions. Seven years were required to raise an in- 
debtedness of $5,000 so that the college could be declared entirely 
out of debt, “for the first time in its history.” 

Necessary financial support required endowment. He emphasized 
that after fifty years of most valuable service Emory had an endow- 
ment of only a little more than $100,000, of which $75,000 had 
been given by a Northern man. Aroused, the Reverend W. P. Pat- 
tillo, a graduate and trustee of Emory, proposed to give $25,000 
on condition that $75,000 more was raised. With quickened hope 
Dr. Candler worked incessantly to meet these conditions and was 
rejoiced when he was able to report success. Then it was seen to be 
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imperative that another $125,000 be raised, and he undertook this 
task with like devotion. 

His heart ever went out to “poor boys who hunger and thirst 
after knowledge.” “Georgia is full of them,” he said. In their 
behalf he gave active backing to the “Helping Halls,” which 
brought “‘cheap and good board” in reach of such boys, and to the 
Loan Fund Association, through which “hundreds of the brightest 
and best” boys were enabled to get an education otherwise beyond 
their reach. In many cases not thus provided for, he undertook to 
raise supplemental money by personal appeal. 

He was not less mindful of those already enrolled when desti- 
tution faced them. A young Emory student was sitting on a bench 
on the campus one evening. He was in very reduced circumstances 
but was struggling for an education. He had had the misfortune of 
tearing his only pair of trousers, and he knew that they were worn 
past mending. Being young and facing a seemingly impossible situa- 
tion, he lost courage and broke into sobs. By chance Dr. Candler 
had come to the campus that evening; and, hearing the sobbing, he 
went to the boy, sat down beside him, put his arm around him, and 
inquired the trouble. When he learned the situation, he asked the 
boy which member of the faculty was most nearly his size. Together 
they went to the professor’s house, and Dr. Candler told him that 
he wanted a pair of his trousers for this boy. Then he said, ‘““Now 
we are going to Covington to get you a suit of clothes.” 

“But I haven’t any money,” the boy protested. 

“T have,” said Dr. Candler. 

“But I do not know that I can ever pay you back.” 

“Who said anything about paying back? I wish you to have an 
education that will equip you to make your way in the world. And 
if some time, when you are able, you have the opportunity to do a 
like kindness to some other person, that will be all the pay I shall 
ask.”” And then Dr. Candler said, “You know, Tom, I believe 
Miss Net has some oysters for supper tonight. You come up to the 
house about six-thirty and we’ll eat those oysters together.” 

In the aid of such boys he was willing to adapt academic stand- 
ards. One of them tells: “Without the consideration of Dr. Candler 
I could never have gone through college. My funds were almost 
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negligible. . . . I skipped one term freshman and fall term junior. 
I was out working for funds on which to return to college. When I 
returned to Oxford to enter junior spring term I met Dr. Candler 
on the campus. ‘Howdy, Will, what are you doing here?’ I told him 
I wanted to enter my class. ‘But, Will, you can’t jump out and in 
college that way.’ Then his face lit up with that benignant smile 
as he said, ‘Go get your books and come on, boy.’ ” 

The trustees in 1891 adopted this resolution: “In view of the 
demoralizing influence of match games . . . your committee recom- 
mends the passage of the following resolution: Resolved that the 
faculty be and are hereby instructed not to permit the students of 
the college to engage in any match games of baseball or any other 
game in which physical training and strength are the issues to be 
tried with any other parties in any place whatsoever.” 

Prior to this time, according to Bullock’s History of Emory 
University, the excursion of the college into the field of inter- 
collegiate athletics was limited to two games of baseball with the 
University of Georgia. Following the second game, the trustees re- 
quested the faculty “not to allow the young men to leave Oxford 
during the college term to go elsewhere to engage in playing match 
games of baseball.” A third game was played with the same insti- 
tution in 1891, this time at Oxford, and that game occasioned a pro- 
nouncement from the President. What his attitude was can easily 
be surmised from the resolution of the trustees. 

Even though this action was only an extension of established 
policy, it required courage, since games attract patronage and pa- 
tronage helps finances. Emory greatly needed money, but Dr. Can- 
dler did not hesitate, and no criticism ever caused him to yield an 
inch. Despite the prohibition, however, enrollment climbed from 
230 to 325 students in the decade of his presidency, and in the 
opinion of the trustees ‘‘a degree of prosperity” came “‘to the college 
far beyond anything it had hitherto enjoyed.” 

It is probable that the religious life of Emory reached its highest 
expression during this period. Catalogues carried the statement: 
“The authorities of this Institution are unwilling to take boys and 
young men away from the influences and restraints of home . . . with- 
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out bringing to bear the most direct and intentional efforts to secure 
their religious well-being.” Revivals continued to be a regular fea- 
ture of college life, and in the President’s reports phrases like these 
recur: “one of the most remarkable revivals in the history of the 
institution,” “every member of the graduating class a member of 
some church.” 

To this religious atmosphere the President made a real contri- 
bution. In the revivals he did much of the preaching; once a month, 
morning and evening, he filled the pulpit of the college church; he 
not only attended the mid-week prayer meeting but usually con- 
ducted it; he taught the courses in mental and moral philosophy and 
Biblical literature and made them contribute. 

At no slight cost to himself did he make this investment in the 
College. Coming to Emory at a reduction in salary, he reported 
that he received $1200 for his first year’s work. In 1890 he told the 
trustees: “I make no charge for traveling expenses and will not 
until the college has more means.” Two years later the phrase 
varied: “I have not charged traveling expenses except when I was 
entirely without funds of my own to go on.” In 1896 the trustees 
attempted to reimburse him to the amount of $500. Opposite the 
entry in the minutes is a comment in pencil by the secretary: “‘All of 
which is a farce. Candler will not take it and they know it.” In his 
absence, the trustees once voted Dr. Candler $1,000 “for services 
rendered as financial agent for past years.’ For this the President 
expressed deep appreciation, adding: “‘But I must decline. . . . I have 
small means but I have enough for plain Christian living. I have 
never desired more than this.” Later he did take the money: “I 
found by accepting it I could accomplish some ends for the College 
which might not otherwise be achieved and so I have taken the 
money. I have disposed of it as follows,” and he named the causes 
to which he had directed every penny. 

By writing, speaking, and traveling, he drew heavily upon his 
strength, and in 1893 he told the board that he could no longer con- 
tinue to do the amount of teaching and business required of him. 
This will be easier to understand if we recall that the work of the 
financial agent, a full-time job, had been added to his duties as 
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President. In trying to stir the heart of the church he speaks of 
writing pleading letters for money until he could die for weariness. 
“T am speaking from five to ten times a week in vacation. My family 
physician warns me against doing so. But the case is urgent. . . . Our 
section is so far behind other sections of the United States in the 
matter of education; something must be done without delay even 
if the doing of it kills a score or more of us. .. . For my own part, 
live or die, I must press this interest at every point I can reach and 
as long as I can stand and talk to the people who will hear me.” 

After a severe attack of typhoid fever from which Dr. Candler 
was slow to recuperate, the student body presented him with a 
purse and asked him to take a rest. He was deeply touched but 
declined the gift, saying that the College needed his presence; that 
he believed that he would rally, but if the worst came, “The old 
college is good enough to die by.” At the close of his third term as 
President, in 1897, he said to the trustees: “I do not complain: but 
simply state a fact when I say that the work is heavier than I can 
bear. My nervous system is not as good as it was two years ago. 
I am conscious of my inefficiency while bending every energy to the 
discharge of the duties of my place. .. . I am not equal to this work 
and I beg you to relieve me of it.”” When the new term began he 
was still President. 

He was so finely organized that experiences which would have 
produced surface discomfort to others pained him to the depths. 
He appreciated what Emory meant and what the vast majority of 
Georgia Methodists were slow to believe. It is small wonder that 
he became impatient, insistent, reproachful, indignant, sometimes 
almost abusive. To his heart on fire, even the trustees at times 
seemed lukewarm, and his exhortations to them sounded like out- 
right scolding. Facing delays, seeing defeat threaten enterprises of 
importance, feeling his dearest hopes disintegrate, he wrote that the 
hardest, most thankless job in the Church was the presidency of a 
college. And even then, his motives were at times assailed and 
mercenary ends imputed to him. 

When Dr. Candler did at length leave Emory to take up his 
duties as a bishop of the Church, Mr. L. D. Palmer, a trustee of 
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the College, published the following tribute in the Christian 
Advocate of June 30, 1898: 


He has devoted ten of the best years of his life to this noble 
institution. High as our hopes were, he has accomplished more 
than was expected of him. The college course has been enlarged 
in lines of scholarship and instruction and better appliances for 
education and the erection of new buildings. The patronage has 
been increased 50% and the endowment nearly doubled. The 
spirit of love and loyalty by the students and alumni and the 
interest of Georgia Methodists in their college has grown 
apace with other things. The completion of the marble building 
for the library, known as Candler Hall, will stand as a per- 
manent monument alike of the liberality of Georgia Method- 
ism and of Bishop Candler’s indomitable energy and influence 
in raising the large amount of money necessary to pay for it. 


To understand the powerful impression he made upon the student 
body is not difficult, for he was a tremendous personality. “The 
greatest brain I have ever contacted,” said Parkes Cadman, one- 
time president of the Federal Council of Churches; “a young giant,” 
Dr. (afterward Bishop) A. G. Haygood described him; “will go 
down in history as the greatest man Methodism has ever produced” 
was the judgment of Bishop Collins Denny. 

Though not a scholar in the technical sense, Dr. Candler was 
able to speak with understanding on a surprising number of sub- 
jects. His library was large and his books well read. 

Many years after graduation one of his boys was explaining to 
the Bishop that he always kept an open mind, waiting for the latest 
light on any subject before taking sides. “I always take sides,” was 
the Bishop’s quick reply. He knew what he thought and other people 
knew also. Aggressiveness was an integral element of his consti- 
tution and he evidenced no intimation of seeking to tame it. He was 
a powerful man behind definite convictions forcibly declared. Sin- 
cerity, dedication, daring, assurance — these were qualities that 
youth admired. 

He was the man of the big heart as well as the big brain. And 
they loved him. To some of them, love had come as a general 
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‘contagion; to not a few from special ministration when in hours of 
need they had found in him a friend. 

Above all the things he did as President of Emory College, it 
has been said, the most significant was the great number of boys 
whom he sent forth with the Candler stamp upon them. 

As he left Emory in 1898, the Emory Phoenix said editorially: 


To this topic we come with fear and trembling. To recount 
the innumerable services and numberless good deeds of Bishop 
Candler while he was President of Emory were a task that 
only the holy recording angel could properly perform. The 
wonderful love and personal supervision which he has exer- 
cised upon and over us boys—his boys—would make a story 
at which the angels would be delighted and the hearts of men 
would gain fresh inspiration and new confidence in the capacity 
of man for good. Such a life makes us proud that we are of 
the race of man and sons of God. 
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The Bascom Home Guards 


The Women’s Army Corps of World War II as an integral part of the Army . 


of the United States was the first organization of its kind in American 
military history. Numerous women’s auxiliary organizations have, however, 
existed in the past with and without official recognition. What appears to be 
the only surviving record of a local “female company” of home guards 
during the Civil War is preserved among the papers of the Keith M. Read 
Confederate Collection in the Emory University Library. The letter is 
delightful in itself besides embodying a scrap of otherwise unrecorded 
Georgia history. 


Miss Kate E. ge Bascom,” May 10th /61. © 
Egypt,’ Georgia 
Dear Miss Kate. 

I received your long wished for and highly appreciated letter and 
now I will answer it. I had almost begun to think that you were 
never going to write again, when your letter came. It found us all 
well and enjoying ourselves finely. We have formed a Female Com- 
pany in Bascom for the purpose of learning to shoot so that if all 
the men go to war we can protect our homes and selves. We have 
only 9 in the Company and we drill every Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. We have two married women in our Company—Mrs. 
Green and Mrs. Bridgman. The name of our Company is the 
Bascom Home Guards. You know how nervous and timid Mollie 
was. Well now she can load a gun and fire and hit a spot at a good 
distance. Our uniform is a tight waist made of red calico and bound 
with blue. We are all delighted with the idea of learning to shoot 
and I think you would like it, if you were here. Julia was in Burke’ 
when I received your letter but came home this week. She sends her 
love to you and says “she will pardon your neglect if you will be 
more punctual in the future. We received a letter from Sidney to-day 
saying that he was well. I wrote to him last Mail and delivered the 


1In Effingham County. 
2 In Screven County, Georgia. 
3 Burke County, in Middle Georgia. 
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message which you sent. Crawford has returned home: he€ 
last week and said the Law School was nearly broken up in conse- 
quence of the great excitement which pervades- our land and coun- 
try.* He says that Students were leaving almost daily some for their 
homes and different places. 


I was very glad to hear that Mrs. Enecks was so well pleased with 
Bascom and hope she will come again. I have not been a fishing 
this year and we have not had any fish yet. I hope you had a pleas- 
ant ride and good luck the evening you went fishing. The weather 
is quite cool today but we have had some very warm weather. The 
cold did not seem to hurt our flowers at all and we have some very 
pretty roses at this time. You ought to come up to Bascom now. 
Every thing looks so green and flourishing. The oaks are so full of 
leaves and I think it one of the prettiest places in Scriven. 


Miss Kate you ought to come up and hear “‘Dixie’s Land.” I expect 
you have heard of it. It is a very popular song. Nearly everybody 
about here likes it. Aunt Margaret sends her love to you and says 
she would be happy to see you. She has a boarder now, a little girl 
named Annie Lee. I was sorry to hear that Mrs. Enecks was sick 
but hope she is well by this time. You asked me to tell you what 
Julia and I do. We sew some and read and play “Dixie’s Land” 
and various other things too numerous to mention until Friday and 
then we do not do much of anything but read and write letters and 
read about the war, and Saturday evenings we parade and shoot. 
Father says he thinks our uniform is prettier than the boy’s although 
our’s are made of common calico. We have a blue badge in front 
and a row of black buttons in front and on the sleeves up to the 
elbow. Wes Bryan and William Smith also have red uniforms. 
Mollie and Bob appear to be very well satisfied and Mollie has 
improved both in writing and all of her studies. She writes com- 
positions every two weeks. She has a sweetheart up here and I think 


she has thrown “poor Uncle John” away. Mother sends her love 


“In June, 1861, the Lumpkin Law School adjourned for the duration of the war.” 
E. Merton Coulter, Col/eze Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), p. 311. 
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to Mrs. Enecks and says she would have been glad to have seen 
her and she must try and come up again. We have a very pretty 
garden have had Peas, Turnips, and Radishes. Please don’t let it 
be long before you answer this. Give my love to all the family and 
accept a portion for yourself from your friend, 


Beff Dell. 
P.S. 


Mollie sends her love to you and all the family and says you 
and your Pa and Billy must all write to her and says when you 
write tell her all the news and what you all do at home. She says 
tell her Mother her foot is entirely well and says she is very well 
satisfied and she is learning to shoot and is delighted with it and if 
you don’t practice a great deal she can beat you shooting when she 
goes home, and tell her how Pagy gets along in his studies. 


Your friend Bef 
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Julien Green: The Mood and 
Style of His Novels 


By Icnatius W. Brock 


A biographical study of Julien Green by Professor Brock, ‘JULIEN GREEN: 
A Frencu NovEList WITH A SOUTHERN BACKGROUND,” appeared in the 
March issue of the QUARTERLY. 


HE great initial difficulty in discussing Mr. Green with people 
nod interested in literature is the existence of an a priori 
conviction that one “just doesn’t like his type of writing.” Yet dis- 
creet inquiry usually reveals this conviction to be based upon a 
casual acquaintance with one volume, in translation, or upon some 
book review which points out the somber tone of Green’s work. 

There is no ready answer to this prejudice. Mr. Green is not 
easy to read; his characters and situations are quite morbid; and 
his prose loses considerably by translation. It becomes less vigorous, 
for one thing, and loses something of the limpidity which has 
caused many writers to refer to him as classic. Quite naturally the 
reader in search of cleverness or the one in search of excitement 
are soon out of patience with him. He lacks color, movement, 
effervescence. And those typical American products, the successful 
business man and the leisured matron who in mature life have be- 
come conscious of a gentle and luxurious sentiment in favor of read- 
ing—these emissaries of goodwill lack concentration and the habits 
of dispatch and flexible adjustment. They do not know how to read. 
Hence their good intentions toward a writer like Green come to 
no end, and they express their bafflement by dislike. 

A discussion of the writer may well begin with the years 1919- 
1922, the period of his stay at the University of Virginia, for it 
was in the University of Virginia Magazine that he made his first 
appearance as an author. “The Apprentice Psychiatrist” appeared 
in the May-June number of 1920. It is both the first story Green 
put in print and the first and only story he has essayed in English. 
And though not listed in bibliographies, and eschewed by its author, 
one is inclined to agree with Mr. Fillmore, a friend of the Green 
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family, who wrote recently: “‘Julian’s hair stands up on end at the 
very mention of the piece, but it is his own printed child, and I don’t 
very well see how he can completely ignore it.’”’ Furthermore, the 
story is indicative of what was to come. 

Casimir Jovite, a young Parisian medical student, has through 
neurology become greatly interested in psychiatry. He slights his 
other work, is cut off from support by his family, and, to remain in 
school, takes to tutoring. His first pupil, a seventeen-year-old boy, 
Pierre-Marie, turns out to be “an ideal pupil . . . as entertaining as 
a grave”’; he has the taint of hereditary insanity. The tutor becomes 
immersed in the problem posed. He forces Pierre to talk; he im- 
plants suggestions; he aggravates and racks his victim. In this ex- 
periment in anima vili, this overwhelming desire to follow the 
development of mania from its earliest indicia to its ultimate vic- 
tory, Casimir forgets all else. Two days before his term is to end 
and he must surrender his pupil to other hands, Casimir comes to 
the house ‘‘and without taking off his hat and gloves went up to 
his pupil’s room. He talked very quietly now and seemed to have 
recovered his gentleness of former times.” There is a sudden pistol 
shot, a few moments of silence, then hysterical laughter. When the 
police enter the room a half-hour later, they find Pierre-Marie 
lying on the floor, shot through the temple, and, playing in the 
corner with a pistol, a raving maniac. 

Crude though it be, the story contains the ingredients that were 
to be basic: introversion, insanity, schizoida, and unrelieved tragedy. 
These are the mainstays of Green’s works. For comparison, take 
one of the more finished novels, The Closed Garden. Mr. Mesurat, 
a retired business man, is one of those hypocrites, smooth and 
urbane to the external world, but a cruel and petty tyrant at home. 
He lives with his two daughters in the village of La Tour. The 
eldest daughter, Germaine, is a hypochondriacal-tuberculous woman 
of thirty-five. What the cruelty of the father and of the consump- 
tive spinster produce in the eighteen-year-old Adrienne is the novel. 
Step by step, through fears, hatreds, sadism, and murder, the 
schizophrenic story unfolds steadily, until the final chapter records 
of Adrienne: “Some peasants walking along the road came across 
her a little later just beyond the last houses of the next village. She 
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could furnish neither her name nor her address. Her memory was 
a complete void.” 

If stark insanity marks the end of The Closed Garden, no hap- 
pier conclusion is to be found in Mr. Green’s greatest American 
success, the Virginia novel, Avarice House. There the stingy and 
rapacious Mrs. Fletcher resides with her aged mother and a neu- 
rotic daughter in the ancestral home in Fauquier County. There is 
no vestige of love in the household. The frustrated and maddened 
daughter, Emily, hates her mother. She and the grandmother make 
common cause of their hatred of Mrs. Fletcher and scheme to dis- 
possess her by means of a marriage between Emily and the boorish 
gardener. The latter, however, is interested in the union as a means 
of acquiring the property for himself and his young daughter. 
Emily strangles the child, sets fire to Mont-Cinére, the home, and 
dies under the crumbling roof. 

The characteristics pointed out for The Closed Garden and 
Avarice House hold equally well for Mr. Green’s other novels. 
There is a community of mood and background, each story being 
dominated by the sentiments of gloom and morbidity. The settings 
are usually small, isolated, rural communities. The characters are 
projected upon a background which is realistic enough, though 
stripped of all but the barest essentials. Conversation is held at a 
minimum, descriptions are sparse, the major emphasis being placed 
upon the analysis of thought within each of the main characters. 
Where conversation will aid, enliven, or quicken this psychological 
analysis, it is used. Otherwise it is remarkable by its absence. 

The plots are moulded very much alike in all these stories. At 
the beginning, the meager and monotonous life of the main char- 
acters is presented in terms of externals. Then with blunt sudden- 
ness the interior drama is presented. Once introduced, the internal 
struggle develops rapidly and surely, having as core’ always a 
seething mass of conflicting emotional forces. This development is 
not only rapid; it is brutal in its incisiveness. 

The characters are invariably commonplace individuals from 
the bourgeoisie. The heroes and heroines are nearly always ado- 
lescents. They are lonely, repressed, sensitive introverts. In fact, 
with a slight twitch of the pen their creator might easily have made 
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them into romantic figures in the best tradition of Werther. He 
chose instead to orient them toward psychological naturalism. Their 
associates are drawn likewise from a common pattern, the one so 
much used by the great Goncourt brothers of the late nineteenth 
century: they are abnormal, petty, spiteful, and sadistic. The main 
characters appear at first to have potentialities. Yet they are so 
forced by heredity and environment into fixed ways of conduct that 
they develop a monomania whose intensity and rapidity of growth 
leaves no room for normal traits. In this sense the characters are 
foreordained, and may find escape only through nightmarish dreams 
and suicide. 

It is for precisely this reason that Green’s characters fail to 
achieve tragic greatness. One can understand morbidly introspec- 
tive individuals, yet one cannot become emotionally interested in 
them when they are analyzed with a clinical eye. Neither can one 
appreciate the tragedy of fate when, at the very outset, heredity 
and environment have conspired together to reduce, or even to 
eliminate, the possibility of man’s struggle against it. 

In one sense, of course, Mr. Green’s characters are reminiscent 
of the Greek drama, because one is introduced early to impending 
fate. But they differ from the Greek in two important aspects. In 
the first place, tragedy is not brought about by external force, but 
by the deterioration and disintegration of personality. In the second, 
while the Greek dramas do impressively interpret man as a grain of 
wheat between the upper and nether millstones of adverse forces, 
they give to their characters the appearance of freedom, thus 
causing the tragedy to be the suffering of the individual as the two 
malign energies crush against each other. 

Certain it is that greatness of character and grandeur in tragedy 
require something more than a logical unfolding of obsessions. 
They derive from moral intensity, beauty of soul, spirituality, sub- 
limity of struggle. Balzac achieved greatness in at least one work, 
Father Goriot, by portraying utter self-abnegation in the main char- 
acter. Shakespeare attained it in Hamlet by making the Prince of 
Denmark symbolic of the spiritual process which lifted man out of 
savagery into civilization. Mr. Green falls short because he often 
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creates painful impressions without the beauty that belongs to fea 
character and to great tragedy. 

Stylistically, Green has little that may be called exceptional. His 
vocabulary is adequate, marked by a deliberate striving for sim- 
plicity. He avoids thus the cloying richness of the romantic vocabu- 
lary, and the tiresome accumulation of Balzacian realism. The sen- 
tence structure is straightforward. For these reasons it is easy to 
refer to Green’s style as classic. Yet while it is classic in its element 
of simplicity, it is realistic in its word choice, and it lacks the 
elegance which may be associated with the higher forms of classic- 
ism. Such a style, however, works very well with a story in which 
atmosphere is the chief element. An enrichment of vocabulary 
would turn Green’s work toward the stylistic defects and vagaries 
that characterized the eighteenth-century Gothic novel. Yet if the 
prevalence of mood were impaired, Green’s prose would seem too 
abrupt. For example, consider the baldness of such a passage as this: 


As she entered the parlor, the noise of her footsteps awoke 
her father, who was sound asleep in his armchair. He stretched 
his arms toward the ceiling and yawned. 

“Have you been out?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, looking at him steadily. “‘You’ve been 
asleep.” 

“So I have. What time is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She took a book that was lying on a desk, and left the room. 


Removed from context, this passage seems insipid. Yet in context, 
having the advantage of movement which is already under way, and 
having the overall cloak of the atmosphere of the story, it is a very 
significant passage. 

This bareness of style becomes a real virtue in moments of action 
and in the detailed psychological analysis of character. As an ex- 
ample of the former, consider this paragraph from The Closed 
Garden: 


As though hurled by some irresistible force into the dark- 
ness, she rushed toward the staircase. Her weight came full 
upon her father’s shoulders. He lost his balance and fell for- 
ward. She saved herself only by clutching the rail. She heard 
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him cry “Oh!” as though someone had choked off his breath. 
He must have fallen at full length, his forehead striking a 
stair, and rebounded to the bottom in two great somersaults, 
his feet rattling against the banisters in his descent. She felt the 
rail tremble under her hand—then the sound of a second fall, 
duller than the first. 


There is no need to extol Mr. Green to the skies as do Maurois, 
Fay, Jaloux, and others of his fellow countrymen who have 
achieved some reputation as literary critics. Neither is there reason 
to condemn him out-of-hand because one’s tastes do not run to 
psychopathological portraits and analyses of schizophrenia. He is 
not the leading novelist of the present generation. But he is one of 
the interesting products of the freedom which the noval has today 
attained; and in his own narrow type of writing he is an interesting 
example of the effort to wed the science of psychology with letters. 

Anyone interested in reading his work, either from the stand- 
point of curiosity or from the point of view of literature, should 
read both Avarice House and The Closed Garden. Then the latter 
should be reread, after a short interval of rest, and in the second 
reading, one should give particular attention to the process of char- 
acter analysis and to the part played therein by mood. This much 
should be done in justice to a writer who, while not one of the 
greatest, is certainly one of some originality, and still one of great 
promise. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Mr. Green is no purveyor 
of aesthetic solace. It is all sad, no doubt, that there should be in this 
world such things as insanity, pain, and strife, and very soon the 
hand of death; but they are all in nature’s plan. The fact that 
Mr. Green writes about them exclusively means that his work can 
never be immensely popular, in the sense that it will be caught up 
and read by the masses of people. But there will probably continue 
to be a small group of tough-minded readers who will esteem his 
work because, among other things, it represents the most intelligent 
modern treatment of the dark themes with which it is concerned. 
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EDITORIAL RY a 


While adult education has been called the orphan in the home of 
the learned professions in the past, at least tentative overtures for 
adoption are now being made by all levels of the educational hier- 
archy. In the current discussions on postwar education, academic 
responsibility in this area is recognized, but the degree to which that 
responsibility will be assumed and the methods by which it will be 
expressed are less clearly defined. This uncertainty is not surprising, 
however, in view of the relative newness of the concept of educa- 
tion as a lifelong process, and of the recognition of the need for 
leadership and planning in this area by those who, at least theo- 
retically, are competent to guide. If it is true, as has been said, that 
the teaching profession has never taken adult education seriously, 
it may be because the multiplicity of agencies, aims, and methods 
to which the term is inclusively applied does too great violence to 
the academic mind, which is conditioned to an orderly pattern and 
sequence in the learning and teaching situation. 

Whatever has been the basis of past hesitation, however, the 
prophets and planners of education foresee a boom in adult educa- 
tion in the postwar period, and propose the assumption of at least 
a measure of responsibility in this area, Spokesmen for the junior 
college lay claim to it as the perfect instrument of adult education, 
and those for the teachers’ college say that this agency should 
become the center of adult education for the region it serves. Con- 
viction as to the exact role of the institution decreases sharply on 
the college level. The answers from the liberal arts colleges to the 
question, ‘‘Is adult education a part of your planning?”, are re- 
ported by one commentator as “mostly vague and indefinite.” On 
the other hand, a spokesman on planning for the university calls 
attention ‘‘to the unprecedented opportunity of the large university 
in the field of adult education,” and suggests the need to bring to 
communities within its horizon all the cultural resources of the 
university, not merely with credit courses, but with “streamlined 
materials adapted to the needs of our new audience.” 
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The prophecy of the educators regarding the upsurge of adult 
interest in learning is supported by a Gallup poll, made in 1944, 
which revealed that more than one-third of the adult population, 
some twenty-five million people, would like to enroll in adult educa- 
tion schools in the postwar period to attend classes and take special 
courses. Current experiments indicate, however, that these poten- 
tial new learners are less.interested in formal courses and credits 
than in an informal type of education which gives the opportunity 
to explore varied areas of interest, to satisfy intellectual curiosities 
under guidance, and to find in avocational pursuits the means of 
creative expression of which the increased mechanization of their 
work deprives them. 

If adult education is needed for intellectual compensation, for 
relaxation, and for escape from the monotony of a mechanized 
society, recent events suggest that the survival of civilization may 
depend upon adult education on a universal scale, if the gap is to be 
closed before it is too late between technological advances and 
people’s thinking in terms of cultural and ethical values. In the past, 
adults have been able to escape the consequences of their failure to 
meet their collective responsibility for the problems of their age, 
and have passed on blithely to the next generation, with something 
of the air of conferring a favor, the issues that they have failed to 
face or resolve or on which they have made unwise choices. Time 
has apparently run out, however, for the adults of today: they find 
themselves faced with issues that will not wait, but on which a fate- 
ful choice must be made here and now. The urgent need, therefore, 
is for the knowledge and understanding that will enable them to 
make wise choices in the state of crisis in which they now live. It isa 
job of mass education of rather staggering magnitude. The job, of 
course, cannot be done by any one agency but is one that may require 
the utmost of all: the formal agencies of education, the press, the 
radio, the library, the film, and television, when it comes. It may 
require also entirely new methods yet to be devised to disencumber 
the adult mind of its outdated intellectual baggage, to arouse it 
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from its inertia, and to change old habits of thought and ideas and 
attitudes that are not geared to the new age. 

What the contribution of the agencies of higher education should 
be will be for the individual institution to determine. Experimenta- 
tion in new media of instruction, expansion of the offerings for 
adults, participation in community planning and programs of adult | 
education, and, probably most important of all, the training of the 
new species of teacher that will be needed, suggest themselves as 
appropriate points of attack. The all-important consideration is for 
the attack to be made, through whatever means the institution may 
choose, on this outstanding educational imperative of the time. 


T.D.B. 





The Christian Church 


A Review by Ertis Heser REcE 


Ellis Heber Rece, A.B. (Marshall College) ’23, A.M. ’25, is Professor of Bible and 
Religious Education in the College and Dean of Men. 


Delegates to the quadrennial National Methodist Student Conference, sched- 
uled for this year’s end, will prepare for their discussions by studying three 
small books. One of these is Dr. Cannon’s brief presentation of the Church.’ 

This book should do much to stimulate thinking and promote discussion 
among college students. In the main it is packed with pertinent facts and apt 
illustrations, woven into a web of challenging ideas. No more could be asked 
of a book which, limited to a scant hundred pages, seeks to define and interpret 
the Church; to show its fundamental place in society; to define and defend 
denominations; to illustrate and evaluate the historical solutions of the 
Church-State problem ; and to arouse missionary zeal by contrasting Christian- 
ity with the other major world religions. Any of these topics could well become 
the focus for much more detailed study, and Dr. Cannon has wisely added a 
bibliography to guide further reading. 

College students are ready to think about the Church. They are asking 
such questions as why the Church is divided; why Christianity should ask 
people of other religions to renounce the faith of their fathers; and how the 
Church can heal the wounds of this world without seeking political power. 
They will welcome a book which sheds light on the answers to such questions 
as these. Unfortunately these problems are dealt with in the latter chapters 
of the book. Only those students who are at home in the house of idealism or 
who have a blind enthusiasm for the Church will be able to follow the argu- 
ment of chapter one. It may be assumed that the delegates for whom the book 
was prepared are enthusiastic Church members, with an experience of the 
Church which will make them sympathetic to Dr. Cannon’s discussion of the 
nature and mission of the Church. The unconvinced, however open-minded, 
will only be confused. 


1 The Christian Church. By William Ragsdale Cannon. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. 104 pp. 


The Moral Theory of Evolutionary 
Naturalism 
A Review by Leroy E. LoEMKER 


The impact of evolution on religion has aroused more heat than the issues 
involved deserve; its influence on moral attitudes and problems, though prob- 
ably far more important, has not received the attention it should. In this book,’ 
which belongs to the Yale Studies in Religious Education, Dr. Quillian (A.B. 


1The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. By William F. Quillian, Jr. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1945. xiii, 154 pp. $3.00. 
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35, B.D. (Yale) ’38, Ph.D. (Yale) ’43; Professor of Philosophy at Ohio 
Wesleyan) has carefully analyzed and criticized the answers given by a 
group of Darwin’s philosophical adherents to the two most important 
questions of ethics: What is the source of moral duty? and What is the 
criterion of the good? He has included in his discussion Darwin himself, 
Clifford, Leslie Stephen, Spencer, Westermarck, and Guyau—a choice well 
justified by the quality and variety of answers which these men gave. The 
great merit of the book is the sharpness with which it portrays the fallacies of 
evolutionary ethics, especially its erroneous confusion of the problem of moral 
origins with that of validity, and the even more general error of assuming that 
what is may provide a ground for determining what ought to be. 

This error has often been committed, and as often refuted, since John Stuart 
Mill made his noted inference from the desired to the desirable. But Dr. 
Quillian’s study exposes the fallacy in a wide variety of theories, and thus 
fixes the limits of naturalistic ethical thinking in general. Science and religion 
have long been the most active claimants for moral authority, and today’s 
urgent need for moral standards which, if they are not universal and necessary 
in Kant’s sense, are at least international in scope, demands a careful examina- 
tion of these claims. Dr. Quillian is not unpartisan; he rejects the former and 
upholds the latter. Science can indeed throw light on the social and biological 
conditions of morality, but it cannot define the good itself. It is only in religion, 
he argues, that the explanation of morality, and its criterion as well, can be 
found. The “moral consciousness,” he says, “involves the awareness of a 
spiritual character of reality; and this awareness is, though in widely varying 
degrees, a religious awareness.” Thus he finds “the metaphysical foundations 
both of human nature and of the moral criteria to be the same,” a “personal 
relation to God” in which “man becomes aware of the ideal of personality by 
which he judges his own selfhood and finds it wanting.” 

But can moral conviction thus wait upon religious revelation? Does religion 
offer any more hope for a universal moral order, today, than did reliance on 
science? It may well be that man’s duty has both a religious source and a 
religious motive, but source and motive do not supply a criterion for moral 
cooperation. What if we do not find ourselves confronted by the absolute 
demands of God? The duties arising from our common humanity, though 
much more relative, are none the less pressing. Is there no common moral 
denominator between us and the. atheistic Russians, the humanistic Chinese, 
and even those in America who share no religious faith but a compassion for 
justice, peace, and human welfare? It may indeed be the unknown God whom 
all moral men confront, but there yet remains for them the hard task of an 
intelligent criticism of moral ends and means. There is a real sense in which 
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moral criteria are prior to religious experience; otherwise there would be less 
hope for our times. Dr. Quillian has not made clear the relation between 
morals and religion, but this does not detract from his main achievement, 
which is to point ‘out, clearly and conclusively, the errors involved in still 
widely current naturalistic theories of morality. 
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A Methodist Courtship 


A Review by Notan B. Harmon, Jr. 


Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., A.B. (Millsaps College) ’14, M.A. (Princeton) °20, 
D.D. (Millsaps) ’29, was a student of the Candler School of Theology in 
1916-17 and now is a member of the Emory Board of Trustees. He is 
Book Editor of the Methodist Church and Editor-in-Chief of the dis- 
tinguished quarterly magazine RELIGION IN LIFE. 


The Emory University Library has added to its prestige by bringing out an- 
other in its continuing series of Sources & Reprints. This time it is 4 Meth- 
odist Courtship: Love Letters of Joseph Benson & Sarah Thompson, 1779- 
1780, edited by Margaret M. Jemison.’ The letters in question were those of 
one who became a distinguished Methodist theologian and commentator, and 
are to and from the lady whom he eventually married. Their correspondence 
was found amid the piles of manuscript material preserved in the Thursfield 
Smith Collection of Wesleyana, now in possession of Emory University. 
This reviewer happened to be at Emory when this material was first being 
uncrated and classified, and thought then, as he does now, that it provides a 
veritable mine of information for anyone who will go into it. 

The editors have taken the Joseph Benson and Sarah Thompson letters 
and reprinted them in chronological sequence just as they were written, with 
an occasional note to assist the reader in understanding references which other- 
wise might be ambiguous. It is clear that Miss Thompson was poorly edu- 
cated and was conscious of that fact, with her spelling giving her away in 
letter after letter. It is also clear that Dr. Benson was a man of erudition and 
refinement but fearfully stiff and formal in expressing his thoughts. However, 
this formality “‘cracked” quite soon after the correspondence got under way, 
and “Miss Thompson” became “My dear Sally” in a very brief while. As it 
turned out, the Thompson family was suspicious of the young cleric and based 
their objection to his suit upon his physical condition, stating frankly that they 
1A Methodist Courtship: Love Letters of Joseph Benson & Sarah Thompson, 1779- 


1780. Edited by Margaret M. Jemison. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series III (1945), 
Number 1. $0.50. 
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believed he was a consumptive and should not marry. Where the Victorians of 
a later date might have had some qualms in frankly discussing such an issue, 
the early Methodists had no such hesitation, and the youthful suitor countered 
with all the arguments at his command. He finally obtained sufficient support 
to secure Sally’s consent. However, significantly enough, the whole thing 
waited on what Mr. John Wesley might say about it, and Benson was de- 
lighted to be able finally to send Sally a letter from Wesley in which the 
founder of Methodism said that it would be all right with him if “S. Clapham, 
S. Downs & Betsy Ritchie” said it was all right. Delightedly Benson wrote: 
“So that you see, my dear, the Lord makes our way plain & there is now 
nothing to hinder our making a finish of this business.” 

This entire correspondence must be read to be appreciated. Thanks are due 
to the Editor-in-Chief of the Emory Sources & Reprints and to Miss Jemison, 
the Librarian of the University, for putting into type this old but not cold 
Methodist courtship. Joseph Benson later became known for his outstanding 
commentary on the Bible. In these letters he can be seen as a man of attractive 
personality, earnest and sincere. 
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RETROSPECTUS AND PROSPECTUS 


@ And so we bring Volume I of THz Emory UNiversity Quar- 
TERLY to its close. Our plan has been a modest one, and it may be 
said frankly that our readers have seen the kind of magazine that 
we wished to publish, and that we can continue to publish. Not that 
we do not cherish greater plans for the future. We hope in time 
to go beyond this modest beginning, but we must gather our 
resources slowly. 


@ Many alumni and other friends of the University have told us 
that they have liked the QUARTERLY. The magazine is useless if it 
is not read, and we know that it will not be read if it is not liked. 
If you have liked it, will you not signify the fact by re-subscribing, 
and by subscribing for a friend? 


@ The QUARTERLY cannot now pay for itself by subscriptions. But 
unless the magazine attracts subscribers, it may be questioned 
whether it is worth while for the University to subsidize it. 


@ Our argument for. the QUARTERLY is simply this: Emory Univer- 
sity is a center of investigation and research, of thought and experi- 
ence, if you please, concerning many, or most, of the major problems 
of life. Emory’s scholarship, as all true scholarship, is relevant to 
life outside the campus bounds. The knowledge gathered by 
Emory’s scholars, within and without formal academic ranks, may 
be made efficient by presentation in articles serious but not laborious, 
authoritative but not pedantic. 


@ So much for the spirit of the QUARTERLY. Physically, the num- 
bers will consist of sixty-four pages of articles ranging freely among 
the varied intellectual interests of the University community. Re- 
views of books by Emory authors, verse, portrait frontispieces, and 
other features will be included. Contributions for 1946 are already 
being filed in the Editor’s drawer. The Editor is happy about the 
prospect for the year. 


@ We shall try hard to please you, to serve you, as a member of the 
larger Emory community. Won’t you keep your membership in good 
standing in the happy New Year that we wish you? 14 
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